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What Are You Reading? 


cy ERE are five books fresh from the printing press, discussing 
4.2. big themes, great personalities, world movements. Your intel- 
lectual and spiritual life will be the loser if you fail to read them. 


**CAPTAIN BICKEL OF THE INLAND SEA” 
By Charles K. Harrington 
One of the outstanding books of the present generation. 
A remarkable account of the experiences and adventurous 
career of the late Capt. Luke W. Bickel, written in a fascinat- 
ing style by one who knew the man 
and his work. Price $1.75 postpaid. 


‘‘THE CALL OF A WORLD TASK” 
By J. Lovell Murray 
An admirable, clear and effective 
presentation of present world condi- 
tions and America’s relation to the big 
new world problems that are now claiming attention. Price 
60 cents postpaid. 
‘THE APPEAL OF INDIA” 
By Joseph C. Robbins 
A report of personal observations 
and experiences in connection with a 
tour through Burma, Assam, Bengal- 
Orissa and South India, together with an analysis of the out- 
standing needs in the work of Baptists on these fields. Price 
40 cents postpaid. Complimentary copies to regular contribu- 
tors on application. 


‘¢THE GOSPEL OF INDUSTRY” 
By William B. Lipphard 
A descriptive illustrated survey of 
industrial training on Baptist mission 
fields in Asia and Africa with a discussion of the relation 
of industrial training to the development of self-supporting 
churches. Price 20 cents postpaid. 


‘THE GUIDE BOOK” 

A comprehensive, beautifully illus- 
trated survey of the foreign mission 
enterprise as conducted by American 
Baptists. The work on each field is 
presented in detail, together with incidents and experiences 
in the lives of missionaries as collected from their letters. 
A fund of information regarding our foreign mission work. 
Price 25 cents postpaid. 


These five books will make a fine missionary library. Sent to 
one address for $2.75. 


Send all orders to Literature Department 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
BOX 41, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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If not a subscriber, this Special Number of 
MISSIONS is sent to you with the compliments 
of the National Committee of Baptist Laymen, 
in the hope that the informing facts may inspire 
you to join the host of generous givers and 
make this indeed a Victory Campaign. 
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This February Number Signalizes the 
VICTORY CAMPAIGN 


in which the Northern Baptists are now 
engaging. It is the attempt to face the 
facts and then drive determinedly forward 
to do our part in the great recon- 
struction tasks which peace has brought 
to the Christian Church. Join the 
Laymen’s League of Beyond Givers 
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“The Love of Christ 
constraineth us.”’ 
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JAPANESE MOTHER AND CHILD 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society furnishes this picture, from the col- 
lection of the Seattle Japanese Home where the baby was born. An American mother as 
she looks into the blue eyes of her baby has no higher aspirations for her child than has this 
Japanese mother as she looks into the black eyes of her American-born baby. May we, 
iby our living, keep before her the ideals of Christian motherhood. 
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The Purpose of this Special Issue 


fAQ|ISSIONS purposes in this Special Issue to set forth 
the mission causes that make urgent appeal to our 
people at this time. The statement of the needs 
on home and foreign fields is the strongest argu- 
ment for generous giving. Thru word picture and 
Ger =| photographic illustration our readers are brought 
a to ee with conditions as the missionaries see and have to 
meet them day after day. 

The natural questions as to the necessity for the six million 
dollar campaign of this year are answered in the most satisfactory 
way by the simple presentation of the facts. Figures are not dull 
or dry reading when they are transformed into the building-blocks 
of churches, schools and hospitals, or made living in converts to 
Christianity and in the character-products of our missions. And 
no one can read without realizing that the needs are those of human 
beings who have a right to look to us for amelioration of suffering 
and for that knowledge of the Gospel of salvation which alone can 
rescue and raise them to the plane of a Christian civilization. Shall 
they look in vain? 

Read the whole story. The chapters take us into various lands 
and among different peoples — but in all the lands the needs are 
urgent, and all the peoples have the same human qualities under- 
neath the surface differences. ‘There are no lines drawn in the 
presentation. The budget is one, the appeal is one— the de- 
nomination will rise to the whole as the expression of a distinct 
but, still small part of the missionary work which it is ours to do 
if we wish to hold place among the driving and achieving forces of 
the Christian Church in this great day of the world. 

Let us realize that these are unusual days; that we are dealing 
with large problems which call for our best thinking and utmost 
self-giving; that in so far as the world looks to the church, it looks 
for a new and truer manifestation of the spirit of Jesus Christ in 
His professed body; that it is not enough for the church merely 
to call Him Master and Lord, but that it must do His works. 

The call‘is upon us all. The Laymen’s Campaign for the 
amount absolutely needed for our year’s work, in addition to that 
which will be received if the churches raise their full apportion- 
ment, is a definite answer to the call. ‘The reasons and the methods 
will appear in the pages to which this is the prelude. 
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AN APPEAL THAT WILL MEET WITH INSTANT 
RESPONSE 


EXTENDING A CHRISTIAN HAND OF HELP TO FRANCE AND BELGIUM 







FAYETTE, we are here!” 
Imperishable words of Gen. 
Pershing at the tomb of the 
Gp noble Frenchman who gave 

ZA) himself to our cause. And 
our heroic boys proved that they were 
there, and it was their glory to turn the 
faces of the Huns away from Paris 
towards Berlin, and to keep them turned 
till the end. But this does not lead us to 
forget the four years of heroic fighting by 


Baptist among the other Protestant 
churches, the appeal to our sympathies 
and generosity is instant. We are asked 
to raise $50,000 this year as a beginning 
of reconstruction aid to these scattered and 
homeless churches. 

Northern France and Belgium must be 
restored, rebuilt, remade. Of course Ger- 
many must pay indemnity for the main 
work. But for that event our Protestant 
churches ought not to have to wait. In- 














ONE OF OUR BAPTIST CHURCHES IN FRANCE DESTROYED BY WAR 


the French, English and Belgian soldiers 
who had held a line for our boys to save. 
And when we realize what the invasion of 
Belgian and French territory has meant 
to the churches there, including our few 


demnities may rebuild the destroyed edi- 
fices, and this is expected. But mean- 
while the scattered flocks must be re- 
gathered, some kind of home must be 
provided for the pastors — those of them 
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left, for many were in the army as privates 
or chaplains and paid with their lives for 
the salvation of their country. The be- 
ginnings of restoration work for the 
churches must not be delayed, unless we 
would lose such a chance for influence and 
the future extension of Protestantism as 
never came before. We must help repair 
churches slightly damaged, see to the re- 
habilitation of pastors and their families, 
relieve Christian families insufficiently 
provided for by the government, and make 
some special provision for orphans, widows 
and disabled soldiers who have special 
claims on us. No amount of money can 
meet the fearful need, or express our full 
measure of gratitude. When we have 
learned by careful investigation just what 
help is needed from American Protestants, 
we are assured that the Northern Baptists 
will do their share and do it gladly. 

It is well said that France and Belgium 
have sung no hymn of hate. Thru all 
their suffering and distress, which we 
cannot appreciate at our safe remove, the 
Christian spirit has been in evidence. We 
saw it in Dr. Saillens and his messages. 
They want what we want — justice and 
righteousness, not vengeance or revenge. 
One of our Baptist pastors in France 
writes: 


“For the first time in history since 
Lafayette’s days, the United States and 
France are allied. Are we not responsible 
before God if we do not make the most of 
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| THE DENOMINATION THAT BEGINS 
AND ENDS IN TALK—NO MATTER HOW 
GOOD THE TALK—IS DOOMED IN THIS 
DAY THAT DEMANDS VITAL DEEDS 
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this unique situation for the evangeliza- 
tion of France?” 

Yes, we areresponsible. Our nation has 
poured out its billions for the military 
victory. We Baptists surely will give the 
$50,000 this year for the spiritual recon- 
struction of those who have done so much 
to save the world for democracy and 
Christianity — without which all talk of 
democracy is futile and a snare. 


A FRENCH PASTOR SAYS: 


“Rev. Pelcé is now schoolmaster for 
his living in a border village, and would be 
relatively happy if himself, wife and two 
daughters could eat half their fill. Several 
good brethren of the same church were 
still worse treated. One of them, brother 
Dandoy, was left behind as too old to be 
useful, when the Germans started. But 
the ruffians took away his two daughters 
and his daughter-in-law with them. I 
lost two of my sons in the war; but I like 
better to know they are dead, than to see 
my daughters in the hands of those base 
wretches. May our Heavenly Father soon 
deliver our captives: lads, girls and land! 
May He soon reunite our scattered fam- 
ilies, sustain and comfort His errant chil- 
dren, and reassemble His dispersed 
churches! ” 

That brings some conditions closer 
home to us. We can help the realization 
of those desires for reunion and reassembled 
churches. Firry THousanp Do.Liars Now, 
but it ought to be A Mitton Next Year! 
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THE PROPOSED SITE AND MAIN BUILDING OF THE YOKOHAMA MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


This site is on a high bluff which overlooks the city and harbor. 


There is no Christian Boys’ School in the entire Yokohama Province. 
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THE YOKOHAMA MIDDLE SCHOOL 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO DR. HENRY C. MABIE 


ZNOKOHAMA’S foreign colony 


VW) == 
is larger and its influence 
CELO 





upon Japanese life greater 
‘ than in any other city of the 
Island Empire. A city of 
half a million inhabitants, with suburbs 
peopling as many more, this is the great 
port, the colossal melting-pot of Japan. 
Here western civilization is making its 
greatest impact upon the Orient. In- 
dustry and shipping predominate; foreign 
customs and vices are more prevalent than 
elsewhere. Can Christianity meet this 
situation, furnish a moral foundation, 
evangelize this great Oriental city, and pro- 
vide a constructive unifying force for its 
varied life? It can, but it cannot do so 
through methods that we Baptists have here- 
tofore employed in Japan. We have not 
yet adapted our presentation of the Gospel 
to the new commercial and industrial 
environment. Our few missionaries and 
few preaching places reach a few Japanese 
men — but at a time in life when it is most 
dificult to win them to Christ. It is far 
less difficult for a Christian boy to become 
a Christian man than for a heathen man 
to become a Christian. 

The manhood of Japan must be built on 
Christian foundations. This is of un- 
speakable urgency, when we remind our- 
selves that there is no Christian boys’ school 
in the entire Yokohama province. There 
are only two non-Christian boys’ schools 
in this district, both of which are entirely 
inadequate. 

The Yokohama Government has prac- 
tically asked us Baptists to establish a 
Christian boys’ school in Yokohama. The 
provincial council has been persuaded to 
sell us the most desirable site in the prov- 
ince— a magnificent location on an ele- 
vation overlooking the entire city and 
harbor. Keen interest in the proposal 
is taken by the Government, which urges 
not only a middle school for boys but also 
a commercial college. Such an institu- 





tion, under Christian control, would render 
incalculable service in influencing the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of Japan. 





Christianity would touch Japanese man- 
hood at its very threshold. 

The opportunity 1s so tremendous that the 
missionaries are simply overwhelmed and 
Staggered at its possibilities. 

To purchase the necessary land and erect 
the stately school building illustrated 
herewith will involve a total expenditure 
of $160,000. At least $100,000 is needed 
immediately to secure the land and begin 
construction, the balance being required 
within the next two years. 

It has been fittingly proposed and voted 
by the Board of Managers to make this 
great institution a Memorial to the late 





HENRY C. MABIE, D.D. 


Henry C. Mabie, one of the truly great men 
whom American Baptists have given to 
the service of the world. A devoted dis- 
ciple of Christ, a passionate pleader for 
the cause of missions, a man with a world 
vision of God’s Kingdom, a missionary 
statesman — the greatest characteristic of 
his denominational service was his em- 
phasis upon the spiritual life. He was for 
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eighteen years Secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. No man 
in our denomination during the past cen- 
tury has been more widely known through- 
out the entire Christian world. 


In establishing this memorial to Dr. 
Mabie, and in making possible this great 
Christian educational institution, let us 
bear in mind the following: 


1. Japan controls the destiny of Asia. 

2. A Christian Japan means a Christian Asia, 
and as a result permanent peace between the 
East and West. 

3. Christian principles, introduced into the 
commercial and industrial life of this great mari- 


time power, will mean a contribution to inter- 
national goodwill beyond all computation. 

4. The need of such an institution in Yoko- 
hama cannot possibly be over-emphasized. 

5. An adequate education program is neces- 
sary, if our Baptist work in Japan is to be de- 
veloped along permanent lines. 

6. To Christianize Japan’s manhood will help 
materially in the realization of world brother- 
hood. This is our duty to Japan as well as to 
Europe. 

7. The amount needed is insignificant in com- 
parison with what we have been spending re- 
cently for the re-establishment of world peace. 

Will you help to establish in Yokohama, the 
great gateway to the Orient, this commanding 
expression not only of international goodwill 
but also of a sincere desire to adv nce the cause 
of Christ in Japan? 


WE CANNOT SAFELY DELAY BEGINNING THE 
ERECTION OF THIS BUILDING ANOTHER DAY. 
OUR GOOD FAITH WITH JAPAN IS INVOLVED. 


DR. MABIE’S STRIKING TESTIMONY 


byterian, Methodist, Episcopal and Dutch Reformed Church missions 


Wis respect to missionary work in Japan, the Congregational, Pres- 


among Protestants have done conspicuously efficient work. 
as much could be said in behalf of American Baptists. 


I wish 
No more devoted 


workers could a country hav: had than Nathan Brown, C. H. Carpenter, 
J. L. Dearing, Mrs. Brand, Miss Kidder, A. A. Bennett, and others yet 
living, gifted and earnest souls, whom I need not name. 


But our entrance on the work in that land was late. 


True, we were long 


before preoccupied almost to the limit of our resources in the older work 
in other lands, but we have never had a settled, persistent and uniform 
policy, such as it would seem the missionaries and officials at home might 
have reached. But, worse than all, our inadequate ideas respecting educa- 
tion as the handmaid of evangelization, and the lack of financial support 
on the part of Baptist laymen, have, unfortunately, been a great handicap. 
Had we planned a generation ago to put a million dollars, more or less, by 
instalments into a good college, with a theological seminary attached, how 


different the situation now would be. 


Business men visiting Japan at this 


time are often mortified at our backward place, but the ample funds of some 
of these same visitors have never been forthcoming to rescue us from dis- 


credit. 


The denomination, as a whole, has never measured up to the sit- 


uation and promise of things in Japan. — “From Romance to Reality,’ by 


Dr. Henry C. Mabie. 
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THE WATERFRONT AND SKYLINE OF SEATTLE 








The Home Mission Emergency Task 


NEW INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES — LUMBER CAMPS — FOREIGN 
SPEAKING PEOPLES—STRATEGIC CENTERS—NEGRO MIGRATION, ETC. 


WAR PRODUCTION COMMUNITIES 


O meet the unprecedented 
situation created by the war 
in more than 125 industrial 
communities the Protestant 
Home Mission Agencies and 
the War Time Commission of the Churches 
formed a Joint Committee on War Pro- 
duction Communities for the mobiliza- 
tion of the resources and correlation of the 
efforts of American Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The entire country has been sur- 
veyed, community organizers have been 
sent out to the most congested areas, com- 
munity pastors have been furnished for 
Ordinance Reservations and new ship- 
building centers and local churches re- 
inforced to enable them to meet the emer- 
gency need for which they were unprepared. 
The object has been to bring the minis- 
tries of the Church of Christ to these com- 
munities as quickly as possible and to sur- 
vey the field that every community which 
needed assistance should have it. The 
various Boards and Societies furnished sur- 
veyors and organizers, became responsible 
for communities especially assigned to 
them and accepted a share of the admin- 
istrative expenses of this vast undertaking. 

As Baptists we have contributed $5,000 
toward the administrative expenses and 
furnished six surveyors and organizers 
whose salaries and expenses aggregated 


$10,500. 
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INTERPRETING THE GOSPEL TO THE MEN 
OF THE WOODS 


An opportunity has come to Protestant 
churches to minister to the industrial 
workers in the great lumber camps of the 
Northwest. Our field surveyors report an 
opening among a class of men wholly un- 
touched by the ministry of religion. Their 
past embittered and hostile attitude is 
well known, but now they have requested 
that something of the work which the 
Y. M. C. A. has done for the soldiers who 
were sent to the woods, shall be done for 
them. This opportunity to interpret the 
Gospel and establish brotherly relations 
with these men cannot be allowed to slip. 
We plan to share in a broad and compre- 
hensive program covering strategic points. 
In a fair distribution of responsibility our 
Baptist part in this general plan would be 
to furnish at least one experiment and 
demonstration station for which we need 
not less than $10,000 to initiate the work. 


THE ITALIANS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Those of us who are familiar only with 
the Italians of the congested sections of 
our Eastern cities can hardly appreciate 
what the growing and substantial Italian 
population in California represents by way 
of a missionary opportunity. California 
is more like sunny Italy. Enterprising 
and ambitious Italians have migrated to 
this section and are engaged in fruit cul- 
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A NOON SHOP MEETING AT THE SUN SHIPBUILDING COMPANY’S PLANT AT CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ture and have developed: some very val- 
uable tracts. We have had for three years 
an Italian mission in the metropolis of the 
San Joaquin Valley, the city of Fresno. 
A fine piece of property was purchased as 
the home of the mission and a number of 
converts have been baptized, among whom 
is one student in the Italian Department 
at Colgate. We must have at once an 
Italian pastor who has capacity for or- 
ganizing a large community work in the 
center and for extending its influence out 
into the surrounding country. It will 
require not less than $1,500 to place a man 
in this most attractive and promising field 
and we must do this at once. 


THE ZERO HOUR IN THE DELAWARE RIVER 
BASIN 


The recent industrial expansion has 
created an acute situation in the area in- 
cluding Chester and the territory lying 
immediately to the South of it, which takes 
in Eddystone and Marcus Hook. Here 
are located the great Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, the Sun Shipbuilding Plant, the 
Chester Shipbuilding Works, the Medvale 
Steel Company’s Plant and other great in- 
dustrial concerns. At least 90,000 new 
population has been added to this area in 
the past two years. Large numbers of 


Negroes and a great population of foreign- 


speaking people make up this increase. 
So rapidly has this expansion taken place 
that none of the Christian agencies have 
been able to meet this situation. We have 
a Russian and Polish mission there, but 
neither are adequately housed. With our 
Crozer Theological Seminary situated there 
we should be able to make this one of our 
most valuable missionary “ training” and 
* proving ” grounds on the continent. We 
need $5,000 a year for the next five years 
in this section and the first instalment is 
needed at once. This is the hour of our 
supreme opportunity. ‘Tomorrow will find 
this situation even more complex. 


TWO GROWING WESTERN CITIES 


Our denomination faces unusual needs 
created by unusual opportunities for strat- 
egy service in two great centers where ex- 
isting agencies must be quickly reinforced. 
Omaha is already one of the greatest 
centers of commercial and social influence 
between Chicago and the Coast. A recent 
survey conducted by the Home Mission 
Society enabled the local and national 
missionary leaders to shape up a construc- 
tive program. A well located site has been 
purchased in a fine new residential section 
where a temporary building should be set 
up at once. In the south part of the city 
with a great polyglot population a site has 























been selected, but not yet purchased, where 
a Community Center should be erected 
at the earliest possible hour. The expand- 
ing denominational life there needs wise 
leadership, and a City Superintendent and 
Executive has been selected to direct these 
activities. For the salary of the Super- 
intendent the Society should provide at 
least $1,000 and toward the temporary 
building in the residence section $1,500, 
while $10,000 is needed for the Community 
Centers, — a total of $12,500 for Omaha. 

Seattle is the most important port of 
entry on the Pacific Coast. A recent 
survey is already out of date. The city 
then had a population of 400,000, but war 
production has attracted fully 50,000 more. 
There are 14 shipyards and this industry 
promises to offer permanent employment. 
A great landslide which carried away a 
large part of the Oriental section neces- 
sitates the relocation and rehousing of our 
flourishing Japanese and Chinese churches. 
Seattle is the nearest United States port 
to Vladivostok and as a consequence there 
is a large Russian colony. Our mission 
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MAP SHOWING THE NEGRO MIGRATION TO THE NORTH 
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to these people has prospered from the 
beginning and now needs more adequate 
quarters. The State University is located 
in Seattle and our nearest Baptist church 
cannot meet the needs of our own students 
and minister to the community unless aid 
is brought to it speedily, so that a suit- 
able building may be erected: There are 
several other English-speakirig churches 
which need reinforcement both in equip- 
ment and in support of stronger pastors 
than they are now able to secure. 

A Baptist Union has been organized and 
the State Secretary will act as the execu- 
tive officer and direct the extension of the 
Union. This is Seattle’s supreme hour of 
opportunity. We need $750 for promot- 
ing the work of the Union and $2,000 to 
aid English-speaking churches in the sup- 
port of pastors. The Japanese and Chinese 
building needs are urgent and the situation 
of the University Church is critical. We 
must have at least $20,000 to supplement 
the gifts of Seattle Baptists to carry these 
projects through to successful completion 
atonce. This is the hour for us. 
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OUR NEGRO SCHOOLS AND THES. A. T. C. 


As a nation we have been proud of our 
Negro soldiers and as Baptists have been 
especially honored in the share we have 
had in furnishing high-grade officers and 
men for the service. The Government 
designated a number of our schools as 
Training Centers for the S. A. T. C. and 
we were called upon immediately to put 
the different plants into proper condition 
to comply with the Government regula- 
tions. An infirmary at one, a chapel at 
another, and alterations and repairs have 
called for $10,000 to meet this war emer- 
gency. Some of the contracts originally 
let were cancelled when fighting ceased, 
but other plans already under way and in 
the nature of permanent improvements 
must be carried through. 


NEGRO MIGRATION TO THE NORTH 


The influx of more than 750,000 Negroes 
into the industrial areas of the North has 
brought home to us forcefully the con- 
sciousness that the problems involving the 
Negro are not sectional but national. The 
Home Missions Council arranged for a 
study of the religious needs of these various 
areas and divided the territory for study 
among the Societies carrying on missionary 
work among these people. The Baptists 
became responsible for surveying Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan and the studies 
made revealed vividly both an opportunity 
and the urgent demand for leadership. We 
have had numerous conferences with lead- 
ing men as to the wisest policy for strength- 
ening the forces which may be relied upon 
to develop the morale of these communi- 
ties. The emphasis is being put upon 


Leadership and Co-operation rather than 
the multiplicity of sporadic church organ- 
ization. We have decided to appoint a 
strong Negro Field Specialist to direct 
this constructive program. We have been 
offered the use of a $75,000 Community 
Center in Pittsburg if we will operate it 
and plans are under way for carrying this 
out. We need for the salary and expenses 
of this field man $3,000 and for the oper- 
ating of the Community Center $5,000, 
with $1,000 for Promotion and Publicity 
in the general field. The whole program 
calls for $9,000 the first year. 


THE MEXICAN MIGRATION 


The disturbed conditions in Mexico have 
caused the migration of many thousand 
Mexicans to the Southwest who have in- 
creased the already large Mexican popu- 
lation of this region. We had a number 
of stations established and a few good 
buildings by way of equipment. Last 
Spring we appointed as a general mission- 
ary of the entire Southwest (within the 
territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention) one of our best missionaries from 
Old Mexico. He has made a most vigor- 
ous attack upon the situation and has dis- 
covered a startling degree of neglect and 
a wide-open door of opportunity. We 
need at least five new Mexican pastors at 
once to man fields that are white to the 
harvest. The need of some ‘Training 
School to prepare leaders for this work is 
also being pressed upon our attention and 
we will have to make some provision for 
that as quickly as possible. We must 
have these five new missionaries immedi- 
ately and to place them will cost $5,000. 


READING OF THESE NEEDS WE BEGIN TO GET SOME IDEA 
OF THE EXPANSION OF HOME MISSION WORK, IN PART 
RESULTING FROM THE CONDITIONS CREATED BY THE WAR 
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—Why and How 


By CHARLES A. McALPINE 







is a far cry from the old 
| days when every denomina- 
(| tional society carried on its 
separate campaign — they 
didn’t call them campaigns 
in those days — for the funds with which 
to carry on its work, to this good year of 
grace when our eight national societies 
and boards are working “ each for all and 
all for each” in what is aptly termed a 
** Victory Campaign.” 

The campaign is now well on. It is the 
natural sequel of the Million Dollar effort 
of last year; and it might be said it should 
be only the prelude to still greater things 
in the future. 

It is the natural outgrowth also of the 
more distinctly spiritual Enlistment Cam- 
paign of the fall months. At the same 
time we are among those who regard a 
properly conceived financial drive as one 
of the most thoroughly and searchingly 
spiritual exercises in which men can in- 
dulge. We venture the guess that the 
American people have grown more spiri- 
tually during the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, 
Belgian and Armenian Relief “ drives ” 
than in any similar period of the last fifty 
years. 

The Enlistment Campaign, in spite of 
the exceeding embarrassment created by 
the influenza epidemic, was one of the 
finest things ever undertaken by our de- 
nomination. Indeed some have said it 
was the most significant and spiritually 
valuable single campaign put through by 
any denomination in many years. 

Now the inevitable consequence of any 
enlistment which is not a pure fiction is 
service. Enlistment is a means, not an 


end. When our soldiers enlisted -— God 





bless them! it was with the purpose of 
doing the thing that needed to be done at 
once. We all know what that was. And 
they went with the grim determination, 
so catchingly expressed in the popular 
refrain, ‘‘ And we won’t come back till it’s 
over, over there.” 

The next thing that needs to be done by 
us is to see that our great national de- 
nominational tasks are properly financed. 
And let us reassure ourselves often that 
this is essentially a spiritual service. The . 
coal miners of the United States were ab- 
solutely essential to the winning of the war. 
We do not detract one iota from the praise 
due the brave men who went “ over the 
top ” in Flanders, when we say that the 
men who went “under the bottom” in 
Pennsylvania (‘ many of them eating their 
hearts out because they couldn’t “ go 
across”) were just as truly soldiers except 
in the technical military sense. The 
trenches over there were matched by the 
trenches over here. 

But why a “ Victory Campaign ””? 

For two reasons. 

It is in part a celebration of the Victory 
for Democracy. 

Could we let this great victory for right- 
eousness pass without making some tangi- 
ble acknowledgment? 

November 11th was a wonderful day. 
But we must do more than blow whistles 
and shout and toss our hats in air and all 
the other irregular but spontaneous and 
splendidly “ crazy ” things we did to cel- 
ebrate our unrestrained and unlimited 
joy. Let us do something worthy as a 
thank offering for Victory. We hope 
every church is planning to observe some 
Sunday as a Victory Thank Offering Sun- 
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day when the thought will be stressed and 
thetapportionments completed “ with joy 
and rejoicing.” Certainly the least we 
can do is to “ raise our apportionment and 
more.” 

Then the campaign is designated a 
“Victory Campaign” in a_ prophetic 
sense. It*must end in Victory for our 
denominational enterprises. Let us not 
be defeated in this year of victory. 

You say it is a big task. You are right. 
The easy jobs are in some other sphere. 
The great apostle encourages us to “ en- 
dure hardness, as good soldiers,” not to 
“complain about hard things as faint- 
hearts.” Easy jobs and clear conscience 
are not good companions these days. 

But really we have been doing mor 
than we knew. We ought to have tha 


knowledge for our encouragement. We 
have been working at separate tasks too 
much to get that sense of the bigness of 
what we were doing as a whole. We have 
been doing foreign missions as one task, 
home missions as another, and so on. 
Well, as administrative units that is all 
right and most convenient. But we should 
have the view of the whole world work of 
which these are simply specialized divi- 
sions. If weadd what we have been doing 
in these different departments together, 
we shall find that we have been raising 
annually much more than we thought; 
and we will find, too, that at Atlantic 
City last May the Convention authorized 
budgets of over five million dollars to which 
have been added certain items, and read- 
justments as set forth in the table below: 


JOINT BUDGET OF THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Revised and coordinated for 1918-1919 


ITEMS COVERED BY THE JOINT BUDGET 


American Baptist Fore1cGn Mission Society 
Woman’s AMERICAN Baptist Forercn Mission Society 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist PuBLicaTION SOCIETY 


MintsTERS AND MIssIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 


Boarp oF EDUCATION 
Baptist War ComMISSION 


TOTALS 
$1,637,273 
697,282 
989,461 
425,462 
304,464 
869,000 
200,000 
100,000 


To COVER BALANCE FOR PUBLICITY, EXPENSES, UNFORESEEN EMERGENCIES, 


AND TO ENABLE US TO UNDERTAKE IMPORTANT ADVANCE WORK 


ToTAaL 


777,058 
$6,000,000 


AMOUNT IT IS HOPED WILL BE REALIZED FROM LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, INCOME 


# FROM FUNDS AND APPORTIONMENTS 


$2,603,679 


REMAINDER TO BE SECURED IN PERSONAL GIFTS OVER AND ABOVE AP- 


PORTIONMENTS 


$3,396,321 


PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN 


This campaign has been planned with 
two objectives. 

The first one is called 

“The Apportionments and More ” 

The one thing that the Laymen’s Com- 
mittee, which is charged with the duty of 
“engineering the campaign,” asks the 
churches as churches to do is to top their 
apportionments. No appeal wil) be is- 


sued by the Committee for the churches 


as churches to do more than this. But 
this necessity is earnestly laid upon the 
hearts of the pastors and members. It is 
urgent, tmportant, necessary, indispensable. 

This is not the time to discuss whether 
the apportionment of a particular church 
is too large or too small. The necessity 
is to raise the money. No church will 
raise too much—we are sure of that. 


The Second Mile Churches have always 














borne more than their share. They always 
will. “They have their reward.” The 
Half Mile Churches never have borne their 
full share. “They too have their re- 
ward.” Churches may choose their re- 
ward. 

Beyond the raising of the apportion- 
ments there lies a sum of large proportions, 
a total which drives us to prayer and calls 
for abounding faith and multiplied works. 
“ Individual Gifts,” $3,396,321. 

Yes, that’s a big sum. But doesn’t it 
look glorious? 

Suppose you cut off the last three figures 
and called it $3,396.00. Do you think it 
would be easier to raise? We doubt it. 
Its easier to do a big thing than a little 
thing. 

It means that a lot of men, in “ ordinary 
circumstances,” like thousands upon thou- 
sands of Baptists, must make up their 
minds they are going to give $100.00 “ be- 
yond.” ‘There ought to be a League of 
Beyond Givers this year— not an organ- 
ization — but a group united by the bond 
of “ beyond ” giving. We have (oh, who 
really knows how many?) thousands who 
could do this undoubtedly. 

Surely there is an average of at least one 
in every one hundred of our members who 
could do this. That would mean 15,000 
people giving $100 each, that is $1,500,000, 
or nearly half the amount. And there 
ought to be men who will give ten, twenty, 
fifty, one hundred thousand dollars, and 
— well, we are not tax assessors, but we 
have our share of wealth and of consecrated 
men who can do large things when they 
understand the necessity and the value of 
the objects sought. 

In a certain Baptist Church at the out- 
break of the war ten men banded them- 
selves together to give one thousand dol- 


thes! 
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THE VICTORY CAMPAIGN IS THE 
MINIMUM OF OUR WORLD DUE 
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lars a month to the Red Cross as long as 
the war lasted. Splendid! That shows 
that we have the money. 

If we can put millions of men upon the 
field of battle, we ought to be able to put 
at least thousands of men and women on 
the mission field. As we backed the war 
with ten million workers, so every member 
of the Christian church who is debarred 
from personal service on the farther fields 
must put his individual powers back of 
the great task at home. We have de- 
voted billions to the military problem of 
the past months. We dare not give less 
then millions to the spiritual problem which 
necessarily follows the conflict of powder 
and shell. 

The world war has taught us that we 
ought immediately to expand our mis~ 
sionary efforts commensurately with our 
new understanding of world needs. But 
we face the necessity for contraction 
through the shrinking purchasing power 
of the dollar. What has happened to in- 
comes the world over, threatens also the 
missionary societies. Largely augmented . 
receipts are imperatively demanded to 
meet the situation. 

The victory of Christian Enlistment 
Week among our own churches must be 
followed by re-invigorated effort to enlist 
men and women throughout this country 
and the non-Christian world for Christ. 
The threads of self-interest which have 
bound the world in past days ‘to small 
ideals and selfish ends have been burned 
away in the world conflagration. Men 
everywhere are bigger-hearted and broader- 
spirited. Christian Enlistment Week has 
brought us the vision of a greater church 
for a greater world. The Victory Cam- 
paign provides for the realization of this 
great vision. 
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THE HASKELL GYMNASIUM OF SHANGHAI BAPTIST COLLEGE 


A WORTH WHILE BAPTIST COLLEGE IN CHINA 
WHY WE SHOULD BUILD UP OUR COLLEGE IN SHANGHAI 









Om) HE ends of the earth meet 
( in Shanghai.” This great 
Nj city is the political, com- 

mercial and intellectual cen- 
# ter of China. Situated at 
the mouth of the Yangtse River, which 
supplies twenty thousand miles of navigable 
water, it is connected by boat trade with 
a population of more than two million 
people. Thirty steamship lines connect 
Shanghai with the outside world from 
Mexico to Australia. Commercial agen- 
cies, insurance companies, railroads and 
shipping companies have their head- 
quarters here. 

On a magnificent site, overlooking the 
river, Northern Baptists in cooperation 
with Southern Baptists maintain the 
Shanghai Baptist College and Theological 
Seminary. The college site is in full view 
of every ship which enters or leaves the 
city of Shanghai. 

The college ranks as a junior college in 
the United States, and Shanghai graduates 
are accepted in junior classes of the leading 
American universities. Yale, Chicago, 
Brown, Columbia have Shanghai graduates 
enrolled this year. 


The total student enrolment, including 
students in the affiliating schools, is 352. 
Of these, 91 are in the college and 149 in 
the academy. Fourteen Americans and 
twelve Chinese comprise the faculty. Out 
of eleven students graduated last year, ten 
were Christians and of these nine will enter 
definite Christian service. 

Students are attracted to this institution 
from all parts of China. So great has been 
the demand for admission and so important 
and valuable is the work done at Shanghai, 
that a vigorous policy of expansion has had 
to be inaugurated. One of the mission- 
aries describes the overcrowded conditions 
at the college: 


First, the least-used rooms were filled, then 
the seminary library was changed into a class 
room; finally, the museum guest room was 
changed. Everywhere one turned one saw 
students coming out of rooms heretofore held 
sacred to the use of culture. Students were put 
in the attic of every building that had one, in 
the class rooms and in the laboratories, until the 
total number reached 214, and there was not an 
inch of unused space in the institution. 

We now face the year with this question 
forcing itself upon us because of these congested 
conditions: Shall we be able to rise to the chal- 
lenge of the situation? Unless we can, by erect- 














ing a dormitory that will give these men satis- 
factory accommodations, hold the student body 
we have attracted both through our growing 
reputation among the Chinese and the coopera- 
tion of the men working in our secondary schools, 
the year will not only prove unsuccessful but 
harmful. We cannot allow one student to 
leave us because of dissatisfaction with living 
conditions. 


The need of a dormitory is urgent. 
With a normal capacity of 110, to accom- 
modate an enrolment of 250 is impossible 
without a new dormitory. For this 
$30,000 is asked, one half of the building, 
costing $15,000, to be erected now and 
the remaining half a year or two later, as 
the funds are secured. 

Plans have been made for the erection 
of a Science Hall, a Library, a Chapel and 
Administration Building. The college is 
a firm believer in the moral as well as the 
educational value of athletics, and the 
completion of the Haskell Gymnasium, 
—a picture of which is here given — the 
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gift of Colonel Edward H. Haskell, has 
tremendously increased the reputation of 
the institution. 

Additional teachers in biology and in 
education are to be added to the faculty, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
Shanghai Baptist College and Seminary 
will ultimately rank as one of the out- 
standing Christian educational institutions 
in the Far East. 

China is a large part of the world that 
must be made safe for democracy. China 
with her revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions is now going through the early ex- 
perimental stages of a political democracy. 
It is our privilege, through the Christian 
training of future Chinese leaders in an 
institution like Shanghai, to lay the foun- 
dations for a Christian democracy and thus 
enable China to find herself and ultimately 
occupy a worthy place in the family of 
Christian nations. 
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A PART OF THE CAMPUS OF SHANGHAI BAPTIST COLLEGE 


Showing the older buildings. TheGymnasium marks the later style of architecture,and would 


grace any college or university campus in any land. 


A hundred of our Laymen should join Colonel 


Haskell in planting school buildings in China, Japan, India and Africa — buildings that would be of 
permanent blessing to the rising generations, perpetuate the names of the Donors, and serve to usher 
in the day when Christ shall dominate in all the nations of the earth. 
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NOTHING INTERESTS A MAN IN 
A CAUSE LIKE GIVING TO IT 
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CITY HALL IN SAN MIGUEL, SALVADOR, CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Record of a Growth that Makes 


New 


Resources Necessary 


ZAIOR forty-one years’ the 


7S DZ 
a7 Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society has 
been specializing in work for 

SA] women and children. Be- 
ginning in a small way, among the Negro 
women in the South, the work has grown 
and developed until it now touches forty 
of the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 


Rico and our newest field, Central America. 
In these fields there are 


144 Stations 
43 Schools 
210 Missionaries 
116 Teachers and Nurses 


Our missionaries and teachers are doing 
a threefold work: 

1. Our motto has long been “ Christ in 
every home.” Through mothers’ meetings, 
Sunday schools, indusirial schools, classes 
for immigrant women and in other ways 
our workers are constantly seeking to win 
the mothers and the children. New em- 
phasis is being put on Christian American- 
ization in the home. 

2. To reach the highest development of 
our work, boys and girls must be trained 
for service. In Catholic countries Chris- 





tian education is an imperative necessity. 
Hostels or boarding schools for Christian 
girls who enter the large cities to work or 


to attend school are greatly needed. 
Teachers and matrons are being provided, 
but their work is suffering for lack of ade- 
quate buildings and equipment. 

3. In the great cities, Christian neigh- 
borhood houses must be established, where 
foreign-speaking peoples may find whole- 
some social life, secure a finer conception 
of American home life and through the in- 
fluence of the workers in charge be led to 
Christ. Ten such neighborhood houses 
are being maintained, which reach daily 
hundreds of people, transforming lives and 
neighborhoods. 

For thirty-seven years the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School has been pro- 
viding thoroughly equipped leaders for 
this important work. Each year a group 
of well-trained young women have gone 
forth to serve not only in our own country 
but in lands across the seas. 

To do this work and properly develop it 
so as to meet the present demand for work 
and workers, the Society is asking the de- 
nomination for $350,462; in addition, for 
new school buildings and other equipment, 
$75,000 is required, making a total of 
$425,462 for work among women and chil- 
dren this year. 

In this time of world reconstruction, God 
is saying to his people “Go forward,” 
Surely we will not fail Him. 
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GIRLS LIKE THESE ARE WAITING FOR THE SCHOOL AT GOLAGHAT 


NEW SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT GOLAGHAT, ASSAM 


In the valley of the Brahmaputra River 
— known as the plains of Assam — where 
Baptists have worked for seventy-five 
years, there are yet only two schools for 
girls. At present three boys in Assam re- 
ceive a Christian education to one girl. 
In the Christian community of seven to 
eight thousand people north of the Now- 
gong district there is practically nothing 
being done for the uplift or education of the 
girls. Yet our goal is to establish Christian 
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homes in Assam and thus to develop an 
indigenous Christian civilization. 

A country, however, cannot be raised 
above the level of its Womanhood. 

Although there is no hospital for women 
and children in all Assam and one is ur- 
gently needed, our Assam Mission de- 
liberately and prayerfully voted that the 
school must come first. 

Estimated cost — $13,000. 

Location: Golaghat, in the midst of the 
finest tea plantations in the world, in the 
center of a population of 350,000, where 
there are nearly 2,000 Christians in 35 
churches, nearly all of which have their 
own pastors and are learning to bear the 
financial burden of sup- 
port. 

A fine site has been 
secured in the center of 
the town—high land 
on one of the main 
streets leading to the 
bazar, opposite the Shirk 
Memorial Church and 





\\ \ Good drinking the boys’ primary board- 
ing school. 
The Christians will 


command the educational 
situation in all the years 
to. come, tf this opportu- 
nity can be met now. 


Needed at once, $13,000. 
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DR. R. C. THOMAS PERFORMING AN OPERATION AT THE ILOILO HOSPITAL 


THE APPEAL OF MEDICAL MISSIONS 
“And He heaied them of divers diseases” 


HIS appeal is instant and irresistible. 
Its Divine Exemplar is the Great 
Physician himself. No argument is needed 
for the ministry of healing. The non- 
Christian world is a sick world and needs 
relief. Try to visualize it. One hundred 
million people in India are beyond the 
reach of even the simplest medical aid. 
Can you conceive a population, as large 
as that of the United States, having abso- 
lutely no recourse to medical assistance? 
Ninety per cent of the inhabitants in non- 
Christian lands know nothing of adequate 
cures for their diseases. 

In America there is one physician to ap- 
proximately every 650 inhabitants. In 
the non-Christian world there is frequently 
only one foreign physician to every million 
inhabitants. 

Furthermore, heathen remedies are cruel, 
barbarous, agonizing. They seldom cure, 
generally aggravate the disease, frequently 
kill the patient. Eyeballs are pierced “‘ to 
let in more light.”” Ground glass is rubbed 
in as a medicament. Delirious fever 
patients are buried alive. Millions of 
people drink foul, green, polluted, scum- 
covered waters to cure various maladies. 
Blistering is a common remedy. Red 
pepper is blown into nostrils. Abscesses 


are evacuated with sharpened sticks. 
Witch doctors and priests of quackdom 
reign supreme. 

And this in the twentieth century! 
Sixty Baptist medical missionaries are 
heroically trying to meet this situation. 
In 26 hospitals and 46 dispensaries, as- 
sisted by 152 native nurses and workers, 
they treated 100,000 patients last year at a 
total expense to Baptists of approximately 
$100,000. 

Several new hospitals and dispensaries 
are urgently needed. 

You would not hesitate one second in 
summoning a specialist for a thousand 
dollar operation to save a life in your 
family. For a thousand dollars, the salary 
of a medical missionary, you can save a 
thousand lives each year. For a thousand 
dollars you can build a dispensary, an 
operating room; and for from five to 
twenty thousand dollars a hospital that 
will minister to countless sufferers for years 
to come. One hundred dollars will sup- 
port a native nurse, and fifty dollars will 
maintain a hospital bed for one year. 

Are there any other investments which 
will bring more satisfaction to yourself, 
do more good to others, and at the same 
time hasten the advance of the Kingdom? 
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ONE ILLUSTRATION OF NEED 


At Chaoyang, South China, Dr. C. B. 
Lesher and his wife are the only foreign 
physicians in a population of more than a 
million. They represent the Great Physi- 
cian in a field that, except for what service 
they can render, knows little of western 
medicine. Their only assistant is a foreign- 
trained Chinese physician who also helps 
with the evangelistic work. No physician 
lives by the clock, but Doctor and Mrs. 


Lesher hardly know night from day. The 
districts of Huilai and Chaoyang which 
comprise the station are equal to two 
average counties in this country. For 
more than seven years these two people 
have tried to do medical work without a 
hospital, their only equipment being a 
dispensary, consisting of a corner fifteen 
feet square in the Christian chapel. 


A new hospital is urgently needed, to 
cost approximately, $20,000. 

















DR. AND MRS. C. B. LESHER AND DAUGHTER. 


DR. LESHER WENT OUT IN 1910 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. HE SHOULD HAVE A HOSPITAL 


A CONVICTION-CARRYING STATEMENT 


A WEST CHINA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
IN SUIFU, PROVINCE OF SZECHUAN = $28,000= A BARGAIN 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


Province of Szechuan — population 60,- 
000,000. 

Two hospitals for women and children in 
the entire province. 

Suifu— third city in importance in the 
Province, 2,000 miles from Shanghai— 
population 200,000. 

One general hospital in the city, in charge 
of Dr. C. E. Tompkins (with no trained 


nurse). No hospital for women and chil- 


dren. 

} In 1916 Dr. Emelie Bretthauer and Miss 
Jennie Crawford, trained nurse, reached 
Suifu, commissioned to buy land, open a 
dispensary, prepare plans for hospital 
buildings, secure estimates, generally super- 
vise contractors and laborers, purchase 
materials and conduct as large a medical 
work among the women and children as 
their time permitted. A large order! 
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Progress made during 1917 and 1918: 
A Chinese Inn secured for a temporary dis- 
pensary. Four months spent in repairing, 
making alterations, cleaning and furnishing 
this house. 

Hours of Dr. Bretthauer’s working days 
—6 a.m. until 11 p.m.; sleeping on the 
premises in addition, to be ready to super- 
vise the workmen upon their arrival in the 
morning. 

This building is serving not simply as a 
dispensary but also as a tiny hospital, 
because it has been absolutely necessary 
to take in-patients during the months of 
civil war in Suifu. 

Location decided upon — in West Suifu, 
outside the city wall. 

Land now being secured— about one 
half the amount needed has been pur- 
chased. A slow process, however, in 
China, as the lots desired cannot be closely 
examined nor the exact size determined. 

Money for the Dispensary and Gate house 
already contributed. These will be the 
first buildings to be erected. 


NEEDED AT ONCE, $28,000 
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THE MAXIMUM FOR THE MASTER, 
THE MINIMUM FOR ME, 

WITH MINISTRY TO ALL IN NEED, 
HENCEFORTH MY RULE SHALL BE. 

TO HIM WHO DIED THAT I MIGHT LIVE 

MY TIME, MY MEANS, MYSELF I GIVE 
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APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION 


Main hospital building $12,000 

Equipment and furnishings for 
hospital 3,000 
Outbuildings and walls 1,600 

Residence for foreign doctor and 
nurse 4,000 
Isolation building 2,000 
Maternity building 2,700 
Home for Chinese nurses 2,700 
$28,000 


This money must be available at once 
for Dr. Bretthauer’s use. Even before all 
of the land is secured, she needs to be able 
to give her orders for bricks, lumber and 
other necessary materials. Whenever a 
contract is made a considerable amount of 
money must be paid down. Dr. Brett- 
hauer should not be required to hold up 
her work in the distant city of Suifu, while 
she waits to communicate with the Rooms 
in Boston. 

There is a wonderful opportunity before 
us in this important city of West China, 
where no medical work is done except by 
Baptists. 
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THINK OF A CHURCH NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD 


HALF THE CHINESE 


The Baptist Church of Shaoshing, South 
China, has adopted a Five Year Program 
calling for ten additional preachers, forty 
sons of Christians in the Boys’ School, ten 
in Wayland Academy, five in Shanghai 
Baptist College and ten in the Theological 
Seminary. The program further calls for 
an addition of 500 members in the five 
years which its plans cover. 

The greatest difficulty in carrying out 


WHO WANT TO GO 


this program is the lack of a church build- 
ing. The present inadequate structure 
is more than forty years old and is hope- 
lessly trying to accommodate audiences 
of several hundred with a seating capacity 
of less than 150. No outsiders can be 
admitted at the Sunday morning services 
because church members and pupils occupy 
all available space. A new building costing 
$8,000 should be provided immediately. 
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CHILDREN IN MANAGUA, NICARAGUA, AT A CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION. THEY 
ARE ALL SAYING THAT THEY WANT A NEW SCHOOL 


The Imperative Call in Central America 
By MRS. KATHERINE S. WESTFALL 


IN SAN SALVADOR THE CAPITAL 






the time of the Panama 
Conference our two Northern 
Baptist Home Mission Socie- 
p))} ties were asked to take the 

A responsibility for evangel- 
izing the three Republics in Central 
America— El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Honduras. Quite a beginning has been 
made in El Salvador, something has been 
done in Nicaragua, but Honduras has not 
yet been undertaken because of lack of 
workers and funds. The $37,000 asked 
for school buildings in San Salvador is an 
immediate necessity. Both of the Home 
Mission Societies find that as the work 
develops we have neither the educated and 
trained men as pastors for the missions, 
nor have we women teachers for the schools 
which are imperative in connection with 
the missions. It is therefore necessary for 
us, at the earliest possible moment, to 
establish a Girls’ School of normal grade 
for the training of teachers to be used in 
our work, and also for the training of native 
missionaries. A mistake has been made 
in our cultivation of Mexico and in other 
fields in not providing schools of higher 
grade in which leaders could be trained. 
In the beginning of our work in El Salvador 
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we want to avoid this mistake, and for this 
reason we feel that this higher school is one 
of the first important steps we should take 
in establishing work in Salvador. The 
building will be set in a city of fine public 
buildings, and should represent us worthily. 


IN SANTA ANA, EL SALVADOR 


At Santa Ana we have our largest church 
and congregation, and we need in connec- 
tion with this a day school covering four or 
five grades, with accommodations for our 
American teachers. When we learned 
while in Santa Ana that the total amount 
expended for teachers in that district for 
the preceding year had been $2,500, we 
were, of course, impressed with the lack of 
educational facilities for the children. It 
is almost impossible for the children of our 
Christians to attend the public schools, 
even if there was sufficient provision for 
them, because of the ridicule and perse- 
cution by the Catholic children. Again, 
in the schools the children are taught the 
Roman Catholic religion and if children 
of Protestants attend the schools they are 
obliged to have this teaching also. We 
have two competent American teachers 
in Santa Ana now, studying the language 
and making preparations for the beginning 
of school work in a rented building. 
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IN MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 

When two years ago we began work in 
Nicaragua, by the appointment of Miss 
Eleanor Blackmore as missionary of our 
Woman’s Board, almost the first letter 
we received after her appointment con- 
tained an urgent request that school work 
be started in connection with the missions 
in Nicaragua. A small beginning was 
made in the capital, Managua, with a 
primary school with two normal teachers. 
A small school was also established in 
Diriamba and in the hills of San Antonio. 
It has now become imperative to erect a 
school building for the Managua school. 
We have purchased the property in con- 


the National Institute at Rio Piedras. For 
some little time we have had this project 
under consideration, and a year ago we 
sent a young woman to Rio Piedras to 
perfect herself in the language and start 
the work in a temporary building; mean- 
while, a fine piece of property has been pur- 
chased adjoining the property owned by 
the Home Mission Society, on which is 
located the Grace Conaway School and the 
home of the missionary superintendent for 
Porto Rico. The need for this building is 
pressing. A great many of our Baptist 
girls come from different parts of the Island 
to attend the National Institute, which is 
the only school of higher grade on the 











THE GRACE CONAWAY HOME AT RIO PIEDRAS, PORTO RICO 


nection with the Americar Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and a fine American 
teacher to take charge of our educational 
work in the State of Nicaragua expects to 
leave for her field in September. We ex- 
pect to build in Managua a building similar 
to the one contemplated in Santa Ana. 
Both of these buildings will be adjacent 
to the churches, which will be built by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
The same reasons prevail in Nicaragua as 
in Salvador for having school for the chil- 
dren of our church members and for others 
who are interested. 


FOR A HOSTEL AT RIO PIEDRAS, PORTO RICO 


This hostel is to be built for work in 
connection with the students who attend 


Island. As there are no dormitories in 
connection with the Institute, the young 
women are obliged to board in Catholic 
families, and then there are other girls 
whose families would like to have them in 
such a place as our hostel is expected to be. 
Not only are we planning to have rooms 
for dormitories in connection with the 
building, but we expect to do a large piece 
of social service work among the students. 
The work has been explained to the head 
of the National Institute, and he is greatly 
impressed with its importance and com- 
mends the undertaking highly. We also 
have the sympathy and interest of a large 
number of the teachers. The fine location 
of our property, almost opposite the large 
grounds of the Institute on the main road 
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between Rio Piedras and San Juan, the 
capital, lends itself admirably to the large 
work which we have in mind. Some money 
is on hand for the building, but nothing 
adequate for the needs. 


THE IMPERATIVE NEEDS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND PORTO RICO 


To recapitulate we now have in these 


fields the following urgent needs, if the 
Home Mission work is to maintain stand- 
ing and go forward: 





San Salvador, School Building $37,000 
Santa Ana, School Building 10,000 
Managua, School Building 10,000 
Rio Piedras, P. R., Hostel 10,000 

Totai $67,000 














MATHER SCHOOL AND ITS] PRESENT PRESSING NEED 


At the time of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Mather School, Misstons gave its readers 
some account of this interesting school. 
Situated in a black belt in South Carolina, 
it ministers to young girls from the farms 
and rural communities, and is practically 
their only hope of escape from illiteracy 
and all that goes with it in this age of 
general education. ‘The school has eight 
grades, and many of its graduates are the 
teachers in the rural schools in South 
Carolina. Its location is a picturesque 
one on Port Royal Bay; the buildings, 
most of them, have been built for some 
years, but there are one or two newer 
buildings. The school is greatly handi- 
capped because the buildings almost en- 
tirely cover the land, and additional 
grounds are necessary to protect the 
privacy of the school. Some little dis- 


tance south of the school property there 
have been established some government 
shipbuilding plants, and there is grave fear 
on the part of the principal and others in- 
terested in the school that these manu- 
facturers may take all the land up to the 
boundaries of the school property. It is 
therefore almost imperative that this ad- 
ditional land be bought as it will be most 
unfortunate to have either houses or fac- 
tories in close proximity to the school, both 
because of the difficulty in protecting the 
colored girls and also because of the con- 
duct of the school in general. The danger 
is that this land will be purchased by some 
other party before the funds are in hand 
to secure it. Hence the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society asks for $8,000 to acquire 
the additional land that will save the in- 
stitution from detriment and possible peril. 
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SWATOW ON THE RIGHT SCENE OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH CHINA 
TO MAKE GOOD THE DESTRUCTION CALLS FOR $75,000 


“O absorbing has been the world’s in- 
terest in the war that even an earth- 
quake, with great loss of life and property, 
failed to receive front page newspaper 
headlines. On February 13, 1918, the 
whole province of South China was shaken 
by a destructive earthquake. ‘To Lisbon, 
San Francisco, Guatemala and other 
places of earthquake renown must now be 
added the disaster at Swatow. Our at- 
tention at that time was focussed upon 
France and on the men who were dying in 
the mud of Flanders, yet in South China, 
within a few minutes, more than 1,000 
people lost their lives, while the property 
damaged involved a total of millions. The 
city of Chimo, just off the coast from 
Swatow, was completely destroyed. 
The forces that control and direct earth- 
quake disasters recognize no favored classes. 


Baptist missionaries, along with Chinese 
residents, went through a terrifying ex- 
perience. Although the maximum damage 
was done on the first afternoon, the shocks 
continued daily for twenty days. ‘The 
nerve-racking strain of such an experience 
is indescribable. Let us be grateful that 
the life of every missionary was spared. 

Missionary property likewise suffered 
with Chinese property. Houses tumbled 
into ruins; roofs caved in; chimneys 
found themselves in the streets; walls 
cracked asunder; foundations were under- 
mined; entire buildings collapsed. Thou- 
sands of people, including missionaries, 
were made homeless — sleeping outdoors 
at night with only the starry heavens for 
a roof. 

Picture to yourself the burdens of the 
missionaries during those perilous days — 











ONE OF THE HOUSES DESTROYED BY EARTHQUAKE IN SWATOW 
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their personal anxiety — their solicitude 
and care of the Chinese, the injured, the 
dying and the dead —their overcrowded 
quarters, sharing their accommodations 
with missionaries of other boards as well 
as with their own colleagues — their duties 
in arranging for temporary repairs. Shall 
we add to these burdens even the slightest 
anxiety as to whether Baptists at home will 
turnish funds for repairs and reconstruc- 
ton? 

After consultation with architects and 
after a careful survey by the South China 


Mission Property Committee, it is esti- 
mated that the entire cost of repairing and 
reconstruction, as well as erection of en- 
tirely new buildings, will involve a total of 
approximately $75,000. In this total are 
included the needs of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society as well as 
those of the Woman’s Society. To avoid 
future catastrophies, the new structures 
will all be stone and reenforced concrete, 
hence earthquake, white ant and typhoon- 
proof. While this increases the cost, it 
is the only right thing to do. 


oooooooooooooOooooooooooooooooo 


PARTICULAR NEEDS IN.SOUTH CHINA 


CALLED FOR BY THE WORK OF 


ET down $56,000 needed in South 

China to make good the damage done 
by the earthquake of February 13, 1918: 
to provide a residence for our two mis- 
sionaries at Kaying; a girls’ school building 
at Hopo; and new residences and a high 
school building at Swatow. 

The earthquake was thoro to the most 
minute details! 

There should be, however, such a great 
wave of gratitude surging through the 
hearts of Baptist men and women that our 
missionaries were unharmed that thank 
offerings would immediately pour in to 
provide all that is needed to repair and re- 
build. A total of $43,350 is needed by our 
Woman’s Society at once in Swatow for 
repairs and new buildings. 

Of this $10,500 must go into repairs on 
our two residences, the hospital, the girls’ 
and the woman’s schools. 

$10,000 is estimated for the new resi- 
dence for our single women, to be built of 
stone and reenforced concrete — mate- 
rials hitherto not used by our mission be- 
cause they cost from 50 to 100 per cent 
more than the more common wood and 
cement. To prevent a recurrence of the 
disaster of a year ago, the more desirable 
materials have been approved by the 
mission and the home Board. 

This residence is absolutely needed and 
at once to provide a home for our mis- 
sionaries. At present there are cight 


THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN SOCIETY 


single women at Swatow living in two 
houses (one of them only temporarily re- 
paired) which were originally designed for 
two residents each. These women have 
been under severe nervous strain since last 
February and have been living in make- 
shift accommodations without any quiet 
place for study or rest. This house is 
needed to relieve this situation, as is also 
the $4,200 for the enlargement of our one 
woman’s residence, called Eastview, which 
was not badly damaged by the earthquake. 
It is planned to add an annex which will 
provide sleeping room and study for an- 
other missionary and storerooms and other 
rooms needed for the comfort of those living 
in the house. 

Then $18,650 is to be used for a high- 
school building at Swatow in connection 
with the girls’ school which was reopened 
two years ago by Miss Culley, after being 
closed for three years following the death 
of Miss Weld. This school is the central 
school for girls in our South China Mission 
and should as soon as possible be raised to 
high-school grade, that the mission may be 
able to train its own teachers for primary 
and elementary schools and provide a 
Christian education for Chinese girls of the 
Hoklo and Hakka fields. 

We must have $6,000 for a girls’ school 
at Hopo. No one but Rev. and Mrs. 
Adams, who are stationed at Hopo, knows 
how urgent this need is or how difficult it 
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is to keep up this school under the existing 
unsatisfactory conditions. The _ school 
numbers twenty-five with twenty more on 
the waiting list. These girls live, eat, 
recite and sleep in small rooms at the back 
end over the chapel where the men and 
boys gather several times a week. They 
have no suitable dormitory, no class rooms, 
no gymnasium, no playground — hardly a 
place large enough to hang their weekly 
laundry. Under their windows are open 
Chinese drains which emit unpleasant 
odors. When the men are present for 
church and other services, Chinese custom 
requires that these girls remain in their 
own apartments. Yet these girls will come 
to school and more are asking to be ad- 
mitted! 

Hopo must have this new building for 
girls. This year, South China Mission has 
designated Miss Pauline Senn, a Chinese 
young woman trained in America, to Hopo. 
As she begins her work with these girls 
she should be given a fair chance from the 
start, and this means for one thing a new 
building. 

Kaying calls for a $6,650 building. Here 
is another case of overcrowding and no- 
where to go in Kaying, where we have two 
fine young women and no house for them 
to live in. Kind friends have thus far 
taken them in, some one sleeping in the 
sewing room, or in the living room and 
even at times husband and wife separating 
to make room enough for the overcrowded 
family. There is a house, in good condi- 
tion, adjoining our new school building 
which is offered for sale to the Woman’s 
Society for $6,650. It is an exclusive offer 
which should be accepted, that our two 
missionaries may be comfortably housed 
near their work. An urgent need to which 
immediate attention should be given. The 
opportunity will not wait. 


A Girls’ High School for West China 


Shall the Baptist girls of West China 
receive their high school education at a 
school maintained by some other denom- 
ination or shall we furnish them a high 
school of their own? There is no high 
school for girls in our entire West China 
Mission. ‘The three girls’ schools at Suifu, 
Yachowfu and Ningyuanfu, with a total 
enrollment of 307 last year, are constantly 


graduating girls whose thirst for an edu- 
cation cannot be satisfied through the 
ordinary grammar school course. Fur- 
thermore, more Chinese teachers are 
needed in all elementary mission schools. 
These should be young women of good 
training and preparation, more mature 
and with a higher education than is secured 
in the grammar school. 

Baptists should have a high school of 
their own in West China. In September 
a few girls from the grammar school in 
Suifu formed a high-school class. They 
had no building, no equipment, no text- 
books, and no faculty. A building and 
possibly a part of the necessary equip- 
ment and furnishings can be provided for 
only $10,000. Here is practically un- 
limited opportunity for influencing the 
future womanhood of West China. 


A New Day School in Hangchow 


We are paying $300 rent every year for 
an old, dark, poorly-ventilated Chinese 
building to house the girls’ day school in 
Hangchow. A gift of $2,500 would erect 
a building of our own and save this annual 
rent. There is nothing more important 
in the development of a Christian com- 
munity than the maintenance of good day 
schools, which lay foundations of Chris- 
tian faith and living by beginning with 
the children. 

While such children learn the gospel of 
love, they are also taught the proper laws 
of sanitation, hygiene, ventilation, etc. 
Naturally these must be taught in a build- 
ing where there is plenty of sunlight and 
good air. 


A Girls’ Dormitory in Yachowfu 


Two years ago Miss Winifred Roeder 
opened a Christian girls’ school in the old 
walled city of Yachowfu, the last big town 
on the military road to Tibet. This was 
the first school opened for girls in a dis- 
trict of one million people. Sixty-five girls 
now are enrolled. 

Some old buildings were purchased to 
house the school and the missionaries. 
The boarding capacity is exhausted and no 
further development is possible without 
new buildings and more adequate equip- 
ment. A new dormitory costing $3,000 
should be erected immediately. 
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What an Inadequate Force Means 


E will not print the name of 
the missionary, for mission- 
aries are not given to spreading their 
personal affairs before the public, but 
it is right that our people should know 
how an inadequate force on a field 
imperils the health and work of those 
who are left to do double and often 
treble duty. Read this extract from 
a letter to the Foreign Secretary from 
a field in China: 


“ We have been growing like a young 
man in his teens when his trousers farl 
to reach his shoe tops and he seems to be 
growing out of all hts clothes. There 
has been much to tell. Since last April 
(nearly a year before the writing) I have 
been under a hard pull. At that time I 
came near having a nervous breakdown, 
and it was prevented only by the return 
of Mr. W. to the field. He relieved me 
of a large burden of the work until now 
I am back where I should be physically. 
It has been a long, hard pull. As soon 
as the fall work began my head bothered 
again. I have fairly hated the inside of 
a room, and loved above all else to be out 
of doors. I have continued with my 
work, but by physical exercises have 
put myself in an as good condition as a 
year ago at this time.” 


This man is trying to do the work 
of three. Why? Because the other 
two are not there, while the pressure 
of need and work is. Why are not the 
other two there? Because the Baptists 
have not given the money needed to 
put them there. 

Take that as a Missionary Cate- 
chism for one day. 

What will happen when we have 


committed the whole Missionary Cat- 
echism to memory and really taken 
it to heart? 

We shall give the funds to send the 
men and women needed, so as to save 
the lives of the present workers and 
evangelize and educate the peoples 
committed to our charge under our 
Divine Commission and Commander. 


we 


All Phases Represented 


Among the needs presented in these 
pages all phases of mission work are 
found — the evangelistic, educational, 
medical and industrial. There arenew 
kinds of work to be done in our own 
country, in part as a result of the war. 
All of the work is important. For- 
tunately we have outgrown the neces- 
sity of justifying any particular form 
of service, and geographical lines have 
given way to the whole world vision. 
We trust that many of our laymen 
blessed of God with large means will 
select some need and decide to adopt 
it as divine opportunity. 


wy 


Some Large Movements 


There are some large and significant 
movements under way, looking to the 
close cooperation of the Protestant 
evangelical forces of America in the 
reconstruction period upon which we 
are entering. The fact has been 
pressed home upon the Christian 
leaders of the country that the Chris- 
tian Church must take its rightful 
place of moral and spiritual leadership, 
and make its impact felt in home and 
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foreign missions and in the reform 
measures that must come as it has 
not been felt in the past. A series of 
regional conferences is being planned 
that will prepare the way for such a 
united drive for missions another year 
as the world has never witnessed. It 
is a most encouraging proof that the 


church leaders are awake to the new 
issues and do not propose to let the 
present great opportunities slip by un- 
improved. And the dominant note 
in the movements referred to is the 
Church of Christ, with its gospel of 
salvation thru Jesus Christ — the 
world’s only and ultimate hope. 
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{ Little pretence is made of maintaining 
the usual departments in this issue. The 
object has been to give room to the specific 
causes and bring them together as parts of 
one great whole. Needs are presented, 
with the actual figures, carefully computed 
with reference to the interests of all. We 
are confident that the reader will be im- 
pressed with the fact that these are real 
needs, demanding consideration and right- 
fully claiming action. The pages are 
packed with compelling statements. 


{ We welcome Dr. Hovey to his new posi- 
tion as successor to Dr. Brink in the educa- 
tional work of the Home Mission Society. 
As President these many years of Vir- 
ginia Union University at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Hovey has been thoroughly 
identified with the Society’s work for the 
colored people in the South, and is widely 
and well known as an educator. 


§ It would be scarcely possible to write a 
formal review of such a little volume as 
** My Galahad of the Trenches,” in which 
a stricken mother, for the comfort of other 
stricken mothers, tells of the noble son who 
laid down his life for country and the world 
in the second battle of the Marne, at the 
very turning point of the war. Lieutenant 
Vinton Adams Dearing, leaving his college 
to enlist, winning place and respect as an 
officer when only twenty-one, represented 
the finest qualities in American young 
manhood. Awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross by General Pershing for bravery 
in leading his men, beloved by those who 
were ready to follow him anywhere, his 


letters, which form the greater part of the 
volume, disclose his character. One can- 
not read without feeling that no punish- 
ment sufficient can ever come in this life 
to those who plunged the world into war 
that cost such priceless lives as this. These 
are intimate letters, telling lightly of hard- 
ships in the trenches that tried the stuff of 
men’s souls, breathing love and cheer to 
the mother, showing the intense idealism 
and Americanism which animated the 
men; and Mrs. Dearing has conferred a 
benefit by permitting others to share with 
her the inspiration of such a strong and true 
life. There is an added touch of pathos at 
the close in the fact that his last letter, 
dated July 12, told of his honor in being 
chosen as one of the Staff in the Bastile 
Day Parade in Paris, while only four days 
after this event, which he was in “ with 
flying colors,” he fell in action at the head 
of his platoon. He was a worthy son of 
his honored missionary father, Dr. John 
L. Dearing, and what he was to his mother 
his letters show. Published in tasteful 
form by the Revell Company at 75 cents 
net. 

{| For improvement in paper and typog- 
raphy we are indebted to the National 
Committee of Northern Baptist Laymen, 
which has cooperated in the production of 
this issue. After the experiences of the 
past year, such paper is a sight for the eyes. 
The subscriptions are coming in, too, at a 
fine rate, and if the December advance 
keeps up we shall make a close run for the 
75,000 goal— which ought to have been 
passed long ago. 
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MISSION STORIES TOLD IN PICTURES 














WEST LAKE, HANGCHOW, CHINA, SHOWING THE DELICATE BEAUTY OF THE SCENERY 











CHINESE TEACHERS IN THE BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL IN NINGPO, CHINA. THESE 
CHRISTIAN GIRLS REPRESENT THE PRODUCT OF OUR WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY'S SCHOOL 
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A COOKING CLASS IN ASSAM, §WHERE THE GIRLS ARE TAUGHT TO BE CHRISTIAN HOME 
MAKERS 
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Students at Hartshorn Memorial College, Richmond, Va., where no money is wasted. 
President Rigler is looking for a generous soul with $1,000, or with a large vision 
and $1,000,000 to endow Hartshorn. Of course the million is very much preferred. 














This shows representatives of Sunshine Center, Louisville, Ky., starting in parade in 
honor of 960 drafted colored men about to leave for Camp Taylor. Sunshine Center 
is rightly named. Its handsome building was bought for $6,000, contributed by the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, Baptists of Louisville and the Negro people jointly. 
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THE STUDENTS ARE SHOWN IN THE REPRESENTATION 


BACONE COLLEGE BOYS HAD A FULL QUOTA IN THE ARMY 


FOR INDIANS. 


SCHOOL 
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BACONE COLLEGE, OKLAHOMA, THE HOME MISSION SOCIETY’S 
OF 
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AN AMERICANIZATION CLASS AT CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago, center of a Negro population, increased in four 
years from 50,000 to 150,000. Olivet has bought the First Baptist Church, and among 
its activities the Woman’s Home Mission Society is represented by a missionary and 
kindergartner. Picture shows morning congregation, coldest morning of last winter. 
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The Home for Japanese Women in Seattle was started in 1904, by the Woman’s 
= Home Mission Society. Nowin an attractive building this Christian Social Settlement 
offers Bible classes, English, domestic science, mothers’ meetings, etc. That music, 
too, is enjoyed the three Japanese maids show. The Homeis a Christian magnet in a 
district with 6,C00 Japanese. Christianity creates the true internationalism. 





= Dr. Clara C. Leach of Kityang, China, shows how some of her Chinese friends enjoy 


They grouped themselves and did not know they were being taken 
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These Chinese boys are being taught calisthenics by one of their own number. 
Twelve of them are Christians. When obliged to leave school for work in other 
cities, they write their teacher that they have found a good church home. 








Getting ready for Christmas at Aiken Institute, Chicago, where the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society conducts a center of community service. 
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THE CAMPUS OF THE JORHAT SCHOOLS AS IT IS AT PRESENT. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK IS A FEATURE. 








ARE CARRIED OUT THE PLACE WILL BE TRANSFORMED 








THE WOOD WORKING SHOP, WHERE CARPENTRY IS TAUGHT 


WHEN THE NEW PLANS 


HERE IS THE WHEELMAKING 
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Hospital Latin Americano, Puebla, Mexico. This is Dr. C. E. Conwell’s Hospital, 
= opened in March, 1918, in which both of our Home Mission Societies are interested. 
A great, much-needed work, which exerts a far-reaching Christian influence. 
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This is a graduating class at Ramapatnam Theological Seminary, South India, which 
imperatively needs dormitories for its students, and better quarters for its teachers. 
There were 115 students last year at this training place for our leaders. 
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Wichita Indian Grass: House and Shade Booth; the last of its kind; was to have been 
burned the day after the picture was taken 
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Kiowa Brush Arbor, used in summer for family living quarters, where they eat, 
sleep, entertain company, and spend spare time. Used in the winter for farm 
machinery or Kaffir corn. 
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SCHOOLGIRLS AT KEMENDINE HIGH SCHOOL, RANGOON, BURMA 


GIVE THE GIRLS A CHANCE IN BURMA 
AN EDUCATIONAL OVERFLOW AND OUR CALL TO MEET IT 


IGURES first this time. Our 

Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
has three schools for Burman girls — one 
in Moulmein, one in Rangoon, the third 
in Mandalay. Here is the summary of 
their immediate needs: 


Morton Lane, Moulmein, $21,400 
To complete purchase of “ Field 
property,” 1,070 
Kemendine School, Rangoon, 8,560 
Mandalay School, 9,270 
A total of $40,300 


Now clothe these figures with life. The 
enrolment of these three schools has so 


increased that the applicants cannot be | 


accommodated. And this in a land where 
the girls have been for ages almost wholly 
deprived of school privileges. Now the 
government has awakened to the perils of 
such neglect of the girls and women, and 
the Buddhists are starting new and large 
and well-equipped schools. Who shall 
educate the women of Burma, and India 
as well, the Baptists or the Buddhists? 
In other words, shall we do our share? 

If so, then we must have the $40,300 
this year. Note the kind of work we are 
doing. Among six Burman girls who got 
high-school scholarships from government 
in 1917, TWO were from Morton Lane, 
ONE from Kemendine, TWO from Man- 


dalay. Kemendine has ten of her grad- 
uates in the Rangoon Baptist College, and 
two of the last year’s class won college 
scholarships. Such girls as these surely 
must have a chance. 

Mark another thing. The Department 
of Public Instruction in Burma has awarded 
to the Girls’ School at Mandalay the 
Maung Ahu Silver Cup for the excellency 
of its work —the first time this coveted 
cup was ever given to a school in Upper 
Burma. Proud that this is a Baptist 
School? Rather. Then let us support it. 

Note again! Morton Lane Girls’ School 
in Moulmein is one of the finest schools for 
girls in all the Orient, and it is a Baptist 
School, graduating each year a class of 
Burman Christian girls who marry and 
thus become a power for Christianity in 
their own homes, or become teachers in 
mission and government schools thruout 
Burma, by their lives and influence leading 
others to Christ. And to think that such 
a school should be unbearably over- 
crowded, without proper dormitory ac- 
commodations or suitable residences for 
the missionaries; lacking class rooms, as- 
sembly hall, gymnasium! Who will match 
Mr. Haskell’s Gymnasium at Shanghai? 
Eighteen classes to provide for and only 
twelve class rooms! One teacher uses her 
sleeping room for a class room, and two 
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classes are often obliged to meet in the 
same room at the same time. Shame! 

Critical situation? So critical that Miss 
Hughes has been. authorized to get esti- 
mates and plans and if possible begin to 
build a section of the large building that 
will eventually contain class rooms, as- 
sembly hall and gym. A gift of $10,000 
was made three years ago by a New Eng- 
land friend as a starter, but $15,000 more 
must be had to finish the building, and 
$6,400 in addition is required for a second 
dormitory wing, furnishings, etc. That 
is, altogether, Morton Lane School needs 

. $21,400 at once to meet its crisis, and 
$1,070 to secure a piece of land right by 
our compound —a piece which the Bud- 
dhists wanted for a rival school. We got 
the property, which has a two-story house 
included, at a big bargain, $4,333, and only 
lacked the $1,070 to pay the whole. This 
gives room for expansion and saves the 
future. 

The School at Rangoon is almost a twin 
sister of Morton Lane. It has not so large 
an equipment, however, and many girls 
have had to be turned away the past year 
for want of accommodations. So wide is 
the opportunity, so urgent the need, that 
Miss Sutherland has been authorized to 
erect immediately the wing of a new dor- 
mitory, the building to follow in another 
year. For this $8,560 must be provided. 
This is the merest pretext of relief, however, 
and Kemendine must have more build- 
ings unless we are to lose such an oppor- 
tunity as comes to few missions in a gen- 
eration. 

Mandalay tells a similar story of over- 
crowding, great need, inadequate equip- 
ment. Think of 250 girls doing work 
worthy of special commendation by gov- 
ernment inspectors, in one average-sized 
building and the basement of the mission 
residence! 





TAKE THIS TO HEART 


Within the last two years a high-school 
department has been added and Govern- 
ment has given its approval to the opening 


of a normal department, promising to pro-: 


vide 24 scholarships for girls who can qual- 
ify for this work. 


Mandalay is one of the strongholds of 
Buddhism, vet our Christian school for 
girls has won a sure place for itself. Shall 
Baptists lose this opportunity? Shall they, 
for lack of money, fail to erect the buildings 
that are needed and thus pass over to Bud- 
dhists who have money enough the educa- 
tion of the girls of Mandalay? 


Shall it be a Buddhist or a Christian 
education for the girls of upper Burma? 

Buildings needed within the next two or 
three years: 

1. Residence for our three missionaries 
which shall include the library and ad- 
ministrative offices. 

2. Kindergarten and normal building. 

3. High school and assembly hall. 

4. Dining room. 

5. Gymnasium. 

6. Dormitory for lower (primary) de- 
partment. 

The residence is the first need. Mrs. 
Elliott already has half of the amount re- 
quired — raised several years ago by 
Baptist women of Indiana; $4,270 is the 
balance needed. With the funds on hand 
architect’s plans are being secured, mate- 
rials gathered and contractors engaged. 
As the work cannot wait, Mrs. Elliott will 
proceed as far as her money will permit, 
working in faith that the additional $4,270 
will be contributed. 

The second building on the list is for 
the kindergarten and normal departments, 
$5,000 will erect this building, making a 
total of $9,270 immediately required for 
Mandalay. 
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A Whole State to be Evangelized 


WHE time has come to occupy 
completely at least one whole 
State in the name of Christ. 
It never has been done be- 

S4} cause the evangelical forces 
have never had a common plan of advance. 
Each denomination has done the best it 
knew without adequate resources and with 
little regard to what others were doing. 
The Home Missions Council of all de- 
nominations for years has been patiently 
studying the situation and promoting the 
cooperative spirit in many western States. 
At its annual meeting in 1918 it deter- 
mined to take a long step in advance, 
namely, to join with the forces of one of 
the newer States in mapping out a cam- 
paign by which every community, how- 
ever small or remote, should arrange to 
have some responsible body accept the 
undertaking of establishing Christianity 
there. Heretofore all frontier leaders, 
being unable to go everywhere, have felt 
in duty bound to strive to occupy the 
** strategic centers.” Consequently, there 
has been sometimes a congestion of com- 
petitive effort. 

The State of Montana is the first to in- 
vite this vast reconstructive undertaking. 
That is a happy circumstance because no 
other State has had recently so large and 
swift occupation of the land by permanent 
settlers. It is being transformed from a 
mining to an agricultural State. The 
national leaders have agreed to spend a 
month with the state leaders in minute 





study, on the ground, of the situation for 
the explicit purpose of allocating respon- 
sibility. ‘The time is not to be consumed 
in sentimental fraternity, vital as that 
may be, but in definite grappling with the 
actual religious destitutions of the State 
and agreement as to the agencies that shall 
endeavor to meet them in each community. 
Nothing negative, exclusive or subver- 
sive is to be undertaken, but only that 
which is positive, aggressive and con- 
structive. 

As the whole plan has originated in in- 
tensely loyal Baptist minds, and as we 
shall have a full share in conducting it, 
we must be ready to do our full part. 
This means to plan at once to occupy at 
least five new places. As our young Mon- 
tana Convention is already overloaded 
with work to the support of which a large 
part is contributed from the regular budget 
of the Home Mission Society, the extra- 
budget necessity for the year 1919 is for 
salaries of new missionaries, $5,000; auto- 
mobiles (the use of which will greatly ex- 
tend the work of each of these new men), 
$2,500; toward maintenance, $600; toward 
at least two new chapels $6,000 — a total 
of $14,100. It may take us four years 
more at that rate to do the whole job. 
But if our allies do their part also, it means 
the gospel pressed home on every inhabi- 
tant, and Christian ideals established in 
the life and institutions of every community 
of an entire State. This will furnish an 
inspiration for many States to undertake 
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CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARIES WHOSE ATTENDANCE DEPENDED ON THEIR HAVING 
AUTOMOBILES FOR THE LONG DISTANCES 


a like inclusive program. Plans are well 
started for similar work in certain other 
States and in Alaska. This is the move- 
ment of a new day. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The war has proved to all what mis- 
sionary students have been telling us for 
some time. A new efficiency is possible 
and is indispensable in agricultural life. 
The country church which has given the 
America of the past much of its best blood 
and ideals, must now readjust itself to 
the necessities of the new day. 

We ought to put a model plant and 
ministry into every agricultural State as 
rapidly as possible. If each of the five 
great evangelical home mission boards 
could do the same, all being well dis- 
tributed by cooperative planning, the new 
leaven would be placed where it could 
pervade the whole lump.. Sufficient study 
and experimentation have taken place so 
that we know fairly well what needs to 
be done. In the first years of peace we 
ought to establish two of these centers, 
one in the West and one in the East. The 
time has come and the way is now clear to 
put into execution our long cherished 
plans of work in this field. 

Modest buildings and equipment for a 
western rural church demonstration center 
would require help from the Society of at 
least $10,000. The adequate manning 
of such a center with two workers would 
require $3,000. A similar contribution 


would be required for the eastern model. 


That is $26,000 for the two. 


WAY OF GOING 


An essential of missions is in the Master’s 
word “Go.” Home Missionaries began 
by going afoot. Then it was horseback. 
Jonathan Going went all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi in a one-horse 
wagon. Later came railroad trains. Now 
it is automobiles. It is becoming as pre- 
posterous for a western missionary to try 
to get along without an automobile as it 
would be for a business man to try to do 
without a telephone. We are even con- 
sidering requiring an auto for every rural 
missionary. 

In the next five years we must equip not 
less than one hundred of our three hundred 
western missionaries with motor cars, at 
least Fords. Recent war necessity for 
making one man do the work of two or 
three has accentuated this. The scarcity 
of workers was pronounced before the war. 
The only way of meeting the normal 
growth of population with any supply of 
men in prospect is by enabling men to go 
quickly from one task to another. A 
strong man with a machine is worth three 
ordinary men without, and costs far less. 
Leaving the man and his local constituency 
to provide two-thirds of the price of an 
inexpensive automobile, which is more 
than some of them are able to do, six 
thousand dollars might “ mobilize ” thirty 
missionaries in 1919. 


My 
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LIFTING THE STANDARD 


Quality is more vital than quantity. 
The heroic men in our service are most of 
them somewhat isolated and numbers of 
them are without adequate early training. 
We have a definite plan for bringing them 
the help for which they long, to increase 
their efficiency, (a) by bringing them to- 
gether in institutes for a few days (a 
method well approved in business as well 
as mission experience); (b) by providing 
and requiring reading courses with quar- 
terly reports; (c) by providing selected 
missionaries with opportunity for special 
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Indians, a large section of the largest tribe, 
the Navaho, has been assigned to us. 
They are densely superstitious. They 
are in the pastoral stage of development, 
nomads following their flocks from place 
to place according to the seasonal pastur- 
age in semi-arid Arizona. 

We must open at least one more station, 
putting a man as soon as possible at Pinon, 
a new trading post and probable school 
center. Salary $1,200. 

Then we should provide Mr. Thayer, 
our experienced and devoted missionary, 
a man of great mechanical gumption as 

















AN INDIAN RESERVATION IN ARIZONA 


courses of study. Careful estimate shows 
that we ought to put fifty thousand dol- 
lars into this line of work in the next five 
years. This deeply vital work is beyond 
the scope of our regular budget. We 
ought nevertheless to make a beginning by 
having at least $3,000 for it in 1919. 


HEATHEN ASSIGNED US 


It is a disgrace to American Christianity 
that after centuries of occupation of their 
land, nearly one-third of the original 
owners are still in paganism without 
having had a chance to hear the gospel, 
even the Roman Catholic chance. In the 
Home Missions Council’s adjustment 
among various denominations of respon- 
sibility for the evangelization of American 


well, with an automobile lodge so that his 
long itineraries among the shepherds can 
be made with some semblance of comfort. 
This might be done for $2,500 and $300 
for upkeep the first year. In order to 
meet our obligation to the heathen 
assigned us we need $4,000 above the 
ordinary budget allowance. 


PERSONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The heart of all missions at home and 
abroad is personal religion. The Great 
War has whirled us all into a stream of ex- 
ternal forces and dependence on appliances. 
Never was the need so desperate for a focus- 
sing of attention on the inner light and in- 
dividual reconstruction. Evangelism is 
the conventional name for it; a decidedly 
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new type, however, is demanded, not pro- 
fessional but church and personal evangel- 
ism. The tidal uplift of the pre-conven- 
tion conference at Atlantic City suggests 
what is possible. The whole denomina- 
tion can be charged with new spiritual 
dynamic. Four great regional conferences 
are needed in 1919 and at least five more 
local, intensive conferences. Inspiring 
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leaders must be brought to them. A con- 
siderable number of pastors who could not 
otherwise get there must be helped to 
come. Study shows that $14,000 is the 
lowest estimate for this elemental work 
on which the very existence of the churches 
in adequate spiritual power depends, as 
well as all their large undertakings for 
the world. 











A RURAL COMMUNITY IN THE PIONEER STAGE 


Home Missionaries and the High Cost of Living 


ANY missionaries and missionary 
teachers have suffered severe hard- 
ship under the rising cost of living neces- 
sities. From every section have come most 
urgent appeals for relief. Lack of funds 
has made it impossible to do more than 
make some slight grant in individual cases. 
Often the worthiest and neediest ones are 
the last to complain. 

With their small salary, the hardships 
of missionaries in trying to meet the in- 
creased cost of living can well be imagined 
from a study of the following table: 


A COMPARISON IN WHOLESALE PRICES OF SOME 
STAPLE ARTICLES OF FOOD 


1896 1916 1917 
Apples, dried, per lb. 3 03k ($07 <$ 215 
Apples, per barrel 1.50 3.00 6.00 
Bacon, per lb. 05 152 .29 
Beans, per bushel 175 7.00 11.00 
Cabbage, per lb. .01 .034 .03 


Beef, stew, per lb. $ .05 $.08 $.10 
Flour, per barrel 5 Ae 9.00 11.50 
Meal, per sack, two 

bushels 95 2235 4.50 
Peaches, dried, per lb. .05 .09 14 
Prunes, dried, per lb. .05 Ri | 14 
Potatoes, Irish, sack, 

10 pks. 175 5.00 4.50 
Potatoes, sweet, per 

bushel 29 .50 1.00 
Rice, per lb. 034 .054 .094 
Syrup, per gallon 25 45 “45 
Sugar, per lb. .042 .08 10 
Lard, per lb. 054 14 “as 


A careful study has been made of the 
entire field, and an increase is to be made 
on a percentage basis as nearly uniform as 
possible for those receiving less than a 
minimum salary. The amount needed to 


meet this increase for the current year is 
$21,500. Surely these faithful servants 
of the denomination are worthy this slight 
increase as well as of our love and regard. 
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COLE’S MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL AT KURNOOL, INDIA— SUCH A BUILDING 
AS KAYING NEEDS FOR A BOYS’ ACADEMY 


Missionary Needs from the Missionary’s 
Point of View 


HEN the needs of mission fields 

are presented to us, the natural 

thing is to look at them in a rather cold, 

calculating way and say, What is the 

special need for that this year? Why will 

not next year do, since we are under all 

sorts of pressure, growing out of the war? 

Or we have other questions ready, with a 

view to relieving ourselves of immediate 
obligation. 

Now suppose we honestly try to look at 
the matter from the missionary’s point of 
view, instead of ours, which is removed 
some thousands of miles from the scene of 
the needs. We do not have to imagine a, 
case. Here is the impassioned utterance 
of one of our foreign missionaries, Dr. A. 
F. Groesbeck of Chayganghshien, South 
China, over twenty years in service. Read 
it thoughtfully and sympathetically: 

“In the old days when we had to wait 
seven years for a convert, work had its sorrows 
but also its appeal. Now that the students 
crowd our doors and ask for the privilege of 
studying in Christian schools, are the churches 
of America to turn a deaf ear to the cry?” 

“ We have prayed and labored fifty years 
for this day. Now that it has come we do 
not know what to do with it. I sometimes 


feel that we had better stop praying until we 
are willing to use our opportunities when 
they come. This comes pretty near to 
handing back to the Lord His blessing and 
telling Him that we can’t use it in our 
business.” 

“If we cannot get money for Swatow 
Academy and for Kaying Academy I do 
not see what we aretodo. The theological 
school at Swatow must open next winter 
and it is now absolutely full of academy 
students. Two bodies cannot occupy the 
same space, even in China. We have the 
students, however, and will have more of 
them next year. The opening of the 
seminary cannot be put off again without 
the Chinese feeling that we have not kept 
faith with them. Then, too, the supply 
of ministers is going to be cut entirely too 
low if the school continues closed. Only 
a very few could be provided for in schools 
elsewhere. We are simply at our wits’ end 
to know what to do.” 

*“‘ Four years ago we started the Kaying 
Academy in the chapel building with 50 
pupils. In 1915 we had 183 pupils, and 
in 1916, 339. The graduates last year 
numbered 25, and at present 15 of them are 
engaged as follows: 3 employed as teachers 
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by missionaries; 4 in Shaohsing Baptist 
College; 6 continuing further study at 
Kaying; 1 in the Yale Medical College at 
Shangsha; 1 in business in Japan. And 
all of these except one are Christians.” 


THE URGENT NEEDS 
Additional equipment at Kaying to 
meet this situation represents one of the 
greatest needs of the foreign field today. 
Kaying must have the following: 
For land for the Academy and 


Grammar School $8,000 
For a Dormitory $5,000 
For Administration and Academy 

Building $30,000 ($12,300 this 

year; $17,700 next year) $12,300 
To complete Primary Boys’ 

_, Building $4,000 
Total this year $29,300 


TAKE THE MISSIONARY’S VIEW 


Read Dr. Groesbeck’s words again. 
Weigh what it means to have such a growth, 
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and what the material signifies to the 
future of China. Remember that hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. Then we 
shall see that the demands of this year 
cannot be put off till some other time with- 
out recreancy. 

Year after year we let our workers on 
the field wait and wonder. The marvel of 
it is that their faith does not fail. Happily 
they have a higher source than their de- 
nomination in which to trust. What a 
spirit they manifest. Writing of the fine 
year’s record of the Kaying boys, re- 
joicing over the coming leaders, Missionary 
J. H. Giffin says: “ Our cup of joy is full. 
The world seems to be topsy-turvy, and 
times are hard here in China, yet the Lord 
continues to bless our work. Rejoice with 
us.” 

Yes, let us rejoice with the workers, and 
see to it that they wait no longer for the 
absolutely necessary equipment. There 
will be no question about that, if we can 
once put ourselves into the missionary’s 
point of view. 














eer ieiariibi® 


RHODA ROBLEE BAKER MEMORIAL SCHOOL, HOPO, SOUTH CHINA 


Rev. A. S. Adams, principal of the Rhoda 
Roblee Barker Memorial School at Hopo, 
South China, says: Our new school is a 
bona fide going concern, and it is making 
good. Those who have seen our building 


wax enthusiastic over it. Last Sunday we 
had a glorious congregation in the main 
chapel, 400 persons crowded together in 
one small building, and 100 of this num- 
ber schoolboys. I preached on “Faith.” 
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SOME OTHER SCHOOLS TO CONSIDER 


UNG KUNG BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The earthquake in South China com- 
pletely destroyed the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s grammar school for boys in the 
city of Ung Kung. Our own Baptist 
Mission School has therefore no competitor 
in furnishing an education to Chinese boys. 
The Government does not intend to re- 
build its own school and declines to give 
our school official recognition unless we 
can furnish more adequate equipment. 
To secure this recognition and also meet 
this unusual opportunity of a real educa- 
tional monopoly, a new building must be 
erected at a cost of $8,000. 


NINGPO ACADEMY IN EAST CHINA 


It would be poor policy to equip large 
colleges either in America or abroad with- 
out making similar provision for secondary 
schools and academies. The latter pre- 
pare students for the former. The equip- 
ment for Shanghai Baptist College de- 
scribed elsewhere is vitally necessary. It 
is equally necessary to equip the academies, 
which are “ feeders” to the larger insti- 
tution. 

Ningpo Academy in East China is one 
of the most promising secondary schools 
on any mission field. Its opportunity for 
reaching the boys of China is immense. 
Its equipment is fearfully inadequate. It 
occupies a single building of small dimen- 
sions built more than fifty years ago. It 
is situated on a plot of ground hardly large 
enough for a kindergarten. In this build- 
ing are gathered so many boys that ac- 
cording to the minimum requirements of 
the housing laws for air space three students 
are living where only one should live. 

Ningpo Academy needs land costing 
$22,000 and a building costing $25,000. 
Of the total amount required $20,000 
should be provided this year and the bal- 
ance next year. 


BALASORE BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The Balasore Boys’ Industrial School 
aims to give the boys of the community 


EVERY ONE OF THESE NEEDS 


and district an opportunity to fit them- 
selves for skilled workmen. The school is 
organized on solid commercial lines, and 
the work the boys do in the shop partly 
supports the school. Over $2,400 was 
received last year for such work. The 
progress made by many of the boys after 
completing three or more years of training 
is exceedingly gratifying. Some of them 
are holding good positions, and many have 
secured work where there are splendid 
opportunities for advancement. Several 
entered Government service as artisans, 
and were sent to Mesopotamia with the 
Labor Corps. During the past year the 
school had more orders for work than it 
could fill. Additional machinery and tools, 
costing $1,667, are necessary, which would 
make the school practically self-supporting. 


RAMAPATNAM, SOUTH INDIA 


An outstanding problem in British India 
is the training of leaders for the Indian 
Church. Last year one hundred and 
fifteen students attended the Theological 
Seminary at Ramapatnam. Better quar- 
ters should be provided for teachers and 
students. While we have one fine large 
Seminary building for class work, there 
are very few dormitory accommodations. 
Many of the students are married men, 
and therefore must have individual quar- 
ters. To provide these additional ac- 
commodations will require only $1,250. 
See picture on page 97. 


THE KAREN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Our work among the Karens in Burma 
is one of the marvels of modern missions. 
Fifteen Karen Associations, eight hundred 
and sixty-five churches, the majority self- 
supporting, with large audiences, well at- 
tended schools, with buildings erected by 
their own people, are evidences of the 
genuine work of God. The Seminary at 
Insein, with its 145 students, is the prin- 
cipal institution for the training of Chris- 
tian pastors and leaders. 

A new cook house and dining hall is 
needed, which will cost $2,200. 


IS VERY REAL ON THE FIELD 
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Providing Homes for the Churches 


IN WYOMING 


=z YOMING, still pioneer, prom- 
] ising, — needs $10,000 for 
church buildings. 

} Casper, the third city in 
J the state, commercially im- 
portant, center of oil industry, has a popu- 
lation of 8,000 and is growing steadily. 
Baptists have a good site and a parsonage, 
but a small box chapel, the poorest church 
building in the city. The work is severely 
handicapped. 

Several county seat towns in Wyoming 
with from 1,000 to 4,000 population each, 
in extensive irrigation tracts of great fer- 
tility and promise, in the midst of pros- 
perous cattle-raising sections, have good 
organizations worshiping in rented halls 
entirely unsuited to church work. 





EMERGENCY NEEDS IN IMPORTANT CENTERS 


A rapidly growing seaport, with naval 
station, army camp, shipbuilding, and large 
fishing interests, inadequately churched — 
so says the Board of Trade — must have 
a new edifice; another, — one of the most 
beautiful and promising suburban towns 
of 8,000 in this country, inadequately 
churched in every way,— has a Baptist 
church housed in a skeleton wooden struc- 
ture, small, unattractive, inadequate. 

A growing and promising church five 
years old in a city of more than 30,000 
people has always worshipped in a rough 
wooden tabernacle. The people are ready 
to do their utmost, but must be helped. 

A city of 8,000, surrounded by a remark- 
ably fertile country, has a growing church 
of 100 members, eager to do to the limit, 
but needs help to build. The present 
building is inadequate and unsafe. 

For these three opportunities $11,400 is 
needed. 


RELIGION AT THE CENTER 


In addition to this we have accepted our 
share of responsibility with the local Con- 
ventions and the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society for erecting a Community Center 
and one church edifice in new industrial 
centers and also made provision for oper- 





ating them for the first year. This re- 
quires $34,000. 

East Hammond, Indiana, in the Calu- 
met District just East of Chicago, is the 
home of the Standard Steel Car Company, 
which has contracts from the Government 
aggregating $100,000,000. The Commu- 
nity is being built to accommodate 20,000, 
a large number of whom are people of 
foreign birth. The Indiana Convention 
and the Woman’s Home Mission Society 
have united with the Home Mission Society 
in purchasing lots and are about to erect 
a Community Center and appoint a full 
staff of workers to conduct a day nursery, 
dispensary, clubs and classes, as well as 
conduct religious services for Polish, 
Rumanian and Hungarian people who must 
still be reached in their mother tongue. 

Yorkship, New Jersey, a suburb of Cam- 
den, is one of the great shipbuilding 
communities which has been built for the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, planned 
as a model city and providing for a limited 
number of churches. Baptists have been 
given a desirable site at the center of the 
town and the New Jersey Convention and 
the Home Mission Society are to co- 
operate in erecting an edifice in keeping 
with the general architecture of the com- 
munity. 


MUCH-NEEDED PARSONAGES 


The minister, like his members, needs a 
home. His ministry will be more stable, 
his pastorate, especially on a mission field, 
longer, and his church will be more effi- 
cient and will more quickly come to self- 
support if a parsonage is provided. Urgent 
appeals for parsonages cannot be considered 
for want of funds. Through local co- 
operation several of these can be provided 
easily with $4,500. 


CHAPELS FOR OUR NEW AMERICANS 


A prosperous mission among Russians 
in a manufacturing city of 90,000 must 
have a house of worship. 

An important work among Italians in a 
large state Capital is not accomplishing 
for that people what it should for want of 
adequate equipment to meet community 
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needs. In another city where we are doing 
the only work among Italians, our in- 
fluence is prejudiced and hindered because 
the church meets in a rented building for- 
merly occupied as a saloon. 

In another city of more than 60,000 an 
important mission to a foreign community 
is housed in a transformed old dwelling. 
In the same city the Roman and Greek 
churches have new and attractive build- 
ings. 

Christian service may be an acceptable 
change from a saloon, and scanty room in 
a dwelling may serve at the beginning, 
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but continuance in either of these does not 
conserve the missionary dollar, command 
the respect of non-Christians, secure ade- 
quate response, or efficiency in service. 
Love of country and its ideals, as well as 
higher Christian considerations, demand 
better equipment. 

The accomplishment of these improve- 
ments, costing $10,000, will be at least a 
slight beginning on the big task that faces 
us. 

These immediate needs call for a total 
of $32,000 and this is only a mere begin- 
ning of work in this line. 





Shall We Turn Them Away? 


AST year 105 boys were crowded into 

a space intended for but 50. Today 

165 boarding pupils and 40 day pupils, a 

total of 205, are crowded in buildings in- 
tended for only 100. 

These facts tell the story of the fearfully 
overcrowded conditions at our splendid 
Mission Training School in El Cristo, Cuba. 
There is not room for even one more stu- 
dent. The two dormitories there were 
built to accommodate 50 each. Many have 
been turned away because it is absolutely 
impossible to furnish accommodations. Yet 
they continue to come and are willing to 
pay the monthly fee of $30 for board and 
tuition. 

These boys and girls come from the in- 
fluential homes of Cuba. Their fathers 
are the leaders of today and tomorrow. 
Turning these students away from their 
one opportunity to secure a Christian edu- 
cation means incalculable loss to the King- 
dom of God. 

Is the work at the El Cristo School worth 
while? Sixty-five students in a single year 
accepted Christ as their Saviour. More 


than 65 were turned away this year because 
of lack of room. They were lost to us, but 
others will apply next year. Must we 
turn them away also? 

Additions to the two dormitories costing 
$20,000 each would enable the school to 
double its service and its influence and also 
to become practically self-supporting. A 
total of $40,000 will provide ample ac- 
commodations for the larger numbers eager 
to attend this Christian School. 

“‘ Give us also the chance to prepare for 
Christian leadership ”’ is the appeal of these 
boys and girls who have been turned away. 

Enlarging the dormitories will neces- 
sitate also larger dining room and kitchen 
facilities. Under present overcrowded con- 
ditions with a dining room built to accom- 
modate only one hundred pupi?s it is neces- 
sary for each meal to set a “ first” and 
“second ” table. To provide the neces- 
sary additions to the dining room and 
kitchen will involve a total of $10,000. 
With a larger student body who will come 
with the larger dormitories, this need is of 
the utmost importance. 
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WHAT GENERAL PERSHING THINKS OF 
MINISTERIAL AND MISSIONARY BENEFIT 


“TI am pleased to note that the Protestant Churches are 
at present engaged in a campaign for preachers’ pensions. 
This is a most worthy cause, deserving of the whole- 
hearted support of every church member to the end that 
these noble men, who have unselfishly devoted their lives 
to the welfare of mankind, may not find themselves with 
little or no means of support when old age comes.” 


JOHN J. PERSHING. 





The Morehouse Memorial Million 


FUND TO BE RAISED FOR THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD 


OBJECT 


el WHE objects of the corporation 
Th 





shall be to administer its 


acai 
" the benefit of 


nv = funds for 


C "YB worthy Baptist ministers and 
BAO Baptist missionaries, their 
wives or widows, and their dependent chil- 
dren, either directly or through the medium 
of related organizations; to cooperate with 
such organizations in securing, so far as 
practicable, uniformity in the methods for 
the extension of such aid, to promote in- 
terest in the better maintenance of the 
ministry, and adopt such measures to these 
ends as may be recommended by the 
Northern Baptist Convention.” (From 
the Act of Incorporation.) 





THE NEED 


At least 700 of our soldiers of the Cross 
are in dire need today. ‘The percentage is 
no larger than among other denominations, 


although our ministers outnumber those 
of any other body. We all know that the 
purchasing power of a dollar is only about 
half that of three years ago. Meanwhile 
the salaries of our pastors have remained 
stationary. Corporations have raised their 
employees, railroads, steel mills, trolley 
companies — and even day laborers have 
received a 225 percent increase. Based 
upon the mere increase in the pay of un- 
skilled labor a similar increase in the sal- 
aries of our pastors would show the fol- 
lowing results, — 


Present Salary Increased Salary 


$600 $1,350 
1,000 2,250 
1,500 3,375 
2,000 4,500 
2,500 5,625 


Investigations show that approximately 
only six percent of our pastors have had 
recent increases in their salaries. 
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HENRY L. MOREHOUSE, D.D., LL.D. 


THE MOREHOUSE MEMORIAL MILLION 


A good start was made last year on this 
Fund, which the Northern Convention in- 
structed the Board to raise. Then the 
campaign of the Benefit Board was tem- 
porarily withdrawn for the sake of the 
Million Dollar Drive by the Laymen last 
Spring. In the coming Drive it is pro- 
posed to raise $750,000 to complete this 
Fund, thereby making the total at least 
$2,000,000, not only as a Memorial to one 
of our noblest leaders (the founder of the 
Benefit Board), but also to provide for 
our worthy old soldiers of the Cross. When 
this Fund shall have been completed the 
Board will be prepared at once to enter 
upon plans for retiring pensions for our 
ministers and missionaries. 


A NOBLE OFFER 


A friend, who wishes his name to be un- 
known, has promised $200,000 toward the 
Morehouse Memorial Million provided the 
entire amount is raised by April 1, 1919. 
There are other friends of this cause who 
believe that justice too long has been with- 
held from these worthy workers. The 
help of every friend will be required. 


The favorite motto of Dr. Morehouse 
was “‘ What ought to be done can be done.” 
Ought the denomination to raise this 
Fund? If it ought, then it can, — with 
your help. 


E. T. Tomutnson, Executive Secretary. 
23 E. 26th Street, New York. 


The Presbyterians have $7,500,000; Episcopalians $8,500,000; Methodists over 
$12,000,000; Northern_Baptists $1,250,000! 
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JORHAT A CHRISTIAN CENTER IN ASSAM 
AN INVESTMENT THAT WILL REACH INTO THE REMOTEST CORNERS 


F boys in Assam are willing to walk 200 

miles in order to go to a Christian 
School, we should be willing to furnish 
them a Christian School to go to. Who 
will say no to that? 

Jorhat is one of our Baptist educational 
centers. In an area of 50,000 square miles 
and a population of over 4,500,000 our 
Mission has exclusive responsibility for 
evangelization, which necessarily includes 
education, since in Assam 167 languages 
are spoken, and over 95 per cent of the 
people are illiterate. In this backward 
province we have a special work to do. 

Our Jorhat Christian Schools, with their 
emphasis on biblical, academic and in- 
dustrial education, hold a piace absolutely 
essential to the development and per- 
manency of our work in Assam. Boys of 
15 different races, speaking numerous 
dialects, are in these schools, and are 
already giving back to their own people 
the benefits they receive. The missionary 
spirit is instinctive in them. 

For this large and important work we 
have now only two missionary families 
resident at Jorhat — overworked to the 
breaking point. Additional men and 
equipment must be had at once. Mud 
huts, without furniture or adequate equip- 
ment, have housed these schools for many 
years. Teachers have been poorly pre- 
pared and poorly paid, but in spite of all 
handicaps there are now more than 250 


students enrolled. The faith of the mis- 
sionaries has been superb, but we have 
stretched it to the limit. I: 
The plans now call for five missionary 
families and $100,000 expenditure. The 
following property needs call for immediate 
provision: 
Additional land $2,377 


Bible School Building, pictured above 7,500 
Furnishings and equipment for various 


buildings 1,200 
Storehouse and equipment 400 
Hospital — First section 12,000 
Residence for missionaries 4,000 
Office equipment 800 
Administration Building 5,000 


Industries Building ($10,000) — First 





section 2,500 
Machinery and tools 2,500 
| $38,277 


The Board of Managers has sent a 
trained and experienced builder to Assam, 
and the plans so carefully worked out can 
be carried to completion in a most eco- 
nomical manner as soon as the necessary 
funds are available. 

Here is a unique opportunity to rebuild 
the manhood of an entire province, to 
transform fifteen races of poverty-stricken 
people into self-supporting, educated Chris- 
tian men and women. 

An investment in the Jorhat Christian 
Schools will send its influence into the most 
remote corners of Assam and for years to 
come will help advance the Kingdom. 


Be 
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THE NATIONAL BUDGET CONTAINS $200,000 FOR 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


$95,000 IS FOR OUR BAPTIST COLLEGES, AND $70,000 FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF OUR BAPTIST BOYS WHEN THEY COME HOME 


HE American Colleges have made the 
greatest contribution of any group 
institutions to the winning of the war. 

This was a war of scientists. ‘The col- 
leges furnished the engineers, the chemists, 
the physicians, the ordinance experts, the 
munition perfecters and all the other 
scientists, as well as a large percentage of 
the officers. 

But the war cost them heavily. We 
need the colleges more in the days of re- 
construction than in the days of war. 
They must not be crushed by burdens 
heavier than they can bear. 

More than half of this College Fund is 
to meet emergencies resulting from the 
war. 


HOW THE COLLEGE FUND WILL BE 
DIVIDED 


Grand Island College, Nebraska $2,500 
Sioux Falls College, South Dakota 3,000 


Shurtleff College, Illinois 3,000 
* Union College, lowa 4,500 
Redlands University, California 5,000 
Womans College, Colorado 5,000 
Rio Grande College, Ohio 5,000 
Swedish Seminary, Minnesota 5,000 
McMinnville College, Oregon 6,000 
Brandon College, Manitoba 6,000 
Berkeley Divinity School, California 10, ,000 
Ottawa University, Kansas 40,000 
$95,000 


We stretch our hands across the Cana- 
dian border and make a small gift to our 
comrades in arms as an expression of our 


appreciation of what the Canadian Bap- 
tist boys did for us. 

Berkeley is the only Baptist divinity 
school west of the Missouri river. 

$10,000 will help it to claim a condi- 
tional gift of $20,000 for its new building. 


WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 


One hundred thousand college boys 
dropped their books and joined the colors. 
Nearly all of them went overseas. Many 
of them want to finish their education 
when they return. A soldier with $30 
per month cannot save much for an educa- 
tion. The Education Budget carries $70,- 
000 to help Baptist boys finish their educa- 
tion when they come home. 

They gave everything for us. It is only 
a bit we are giving them. The Presby- 
terians are raising half a million dollars 
for their boys. Let us give our boys some- 
thing besides a cheer. 


THE OPPORTUNITY AT OTTAWA 


Ottawa University has a high standard 
and a splendid record. It must have new 
buildings and more endowment to care 
for its increasing student body. 

The General Education Board (Rocke- 
feller) has promised $100,000 if the college 
will raise $250,000 more. The Baptists 
of Kansas have subscribed $200,000. 

If the Baptists of the North will give 
$40,000 the Baptists of Kansas will quickly 
raise the balance, and $350,000 will be 
added to the funds of the strongest Baptist 
College west of the Missouri River. 
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REACHING THE STUDENT LIFE IN HOSTELS 
ONE OF THE RICH OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 


FY) FLUENCE the student life 
j} of a country and you touch 
the future leaders. We have 
(Fy) PAN already seen that markedly 
pas LO) in China and Japan. No 
‘missionary undertaking has in it more 
promise than the effort to reach the great 
student population in non-Christian lands. 

Hostels have been found to be one of the 
most effective ways of bringing students 
under direct Christian influence. Con- 
sider the opportunity they afford in three 
educational centers—one in Japan, the 
second in Assam, and the third in India. 
Elsewhere a similar opening and need in 
Porto Rico will claim attention. 
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AT WASEDA UNIVERSITY, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Waseda University, founded by Mar- 
quis Okuma, twice Prime Minister of 
Japan, now enrols more than ten thousand 
students, and is larger than the Imperial 
University. The students come from all 
parts of the Empire, and contain those who 
will be leaders in Japanese life and govern- 
ment. Here is for us a wide-open door. 
How have we entered it? 

For ten years and more Dr. H. B. Ben- 
ninghoff has been urging us to back him 
up in his efforts to reach and Christianize 
these students. As a professor he gained 
great influence and has been accorded re- 
markable opportunities to prosecute re- 
ligious work. He established at first a 
dormitory where the Christian students 
could live together and so strengthen each 
other and extend their influence. This 
dormitory was soon overcrowded and a 
second was built with like result. Thru 
the life in these dormitories Christianity 
has been brought before the college boys 
in a definite and concrete way, and the 
success in reclaiming morals has been so 
marked that the authorities earnestly 
desire the extension of his work. It is a 
significant fact that the University should 
have asked that other dormitories be built, 
and offered unlimited opportunity for 
religious teaching. 

Never was there such a chance for the 


Baptists in Japan. What is now asked for 
to meet the conditions? 

There are three immediate needs — a 
social center or religious work building and 
two new hostels or dormitories — calling 
for $63,000 this year and $18,000 the next. 
See what this would mean for Dr. Ben- 
ninghoff, who occupies a unique position 
of leadership. 

The social center— corresponding to 
the Christian Union Building at Brown 
University — would touch the university 
life as a whole. It would be a place where 
students could come for recreation, social 
intercourse, reading, games, etc., minis- 
tering to the University just as the Y. M. 
C. A. university centers minister to the 
students in American universities. Waseda 
University has practically asked the 
Foreign Mission Society to provide such a 
building to be known as Waseda Brother- 
hood Hall, and offers aid in obtaining the 
most attractive location. It does this 
with full understanding that it is to stand 
as a Christian institution. The esti- 
mated cost of land and building is $45,000. 
Our laymen should see to it that the founda- 
tions are laid at once. 

In addition to the Brotherhood Hall two 
new hostels ought to be under way, costing 
$18,000 each, one built this year and an- 
other next. Last year thirty students 
confessed Christ. Added room would 
mean more students and more converts 
and wider influence. _ 


AT GAUHATI, ASSAM 


Take the long journey from Japan to 
Assam and you find a similar need and 
opportunity, tho the number of students 
is not $0 large. At Gauhati is the field 
in which Dr. and Mrs. Witter have labored 
with such marked success among the stu- 
dents. Think of having personal inter- 
views with 756 different men in the past 
three years—the kind of personal con- 
tact that changes life views and plans! 

At Cotton College in Gauhati, the cap- 
ital of Assam, there are over 600 students, 
and they are open to the gospel when it is 
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presented by such representatives of Chris- 
tianity as the Witters. The confidence 
and esteem of these Hindu and Moham- 
medan students furnish a wonderful tes- 
timony to the power of Christian living 
and daily example. 

Dr. Witter must have a Hostel, to stand 
on the Mission Compound, and toward the 
$10,000 cost of it one of his friends has 
already contributed $7,000, leaving only 
$3,000 to be provided. This will be done 
as a matter of course by those who know 
of the consecration and talent of these 
gifted workers. 


AT MADRAS, SOUTH INDIA 


Go on then to South India, and at 
Madras, the port and metropolis, capital 
of the Madras Presidency, with a popu- 
lation of 517,000, we have a Mission 
opened in 1870. Madras Christian Col- 
lege, the Woman’s Union College, the 
University of Madras, and other institu- 
tions give a student population of more 
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than 4,000. For this student community 
Dr. W. L. Ferguson is carrying on special 
work, in addition to his superintendency 
and treasurership of the Telugufield. There 
is immediate and imperative need of a 
Baptist Hostel for the students of the 
Madras Christian College more especially, 
since the boys from our three Baptist 
High Schools of the South India Mission 
do their college work there. The Y. M. 
C. A. and other hostels do not accommodate 
more than 600 of the 4,000 students. Dr. 
and Mrs. Ferguson reach many of the stu- 
dents at their home in Bishopville, and at 
almost any hour of day or evening visitors 
can be found there. But this has accented 
the need for a place where large numbers 
can be reached in this personal way. For 
this Hostel $7,000 will provide, and it can 
be placed on the same grounds as the 
missionary home. No work is more im- 
portant than this. From such sources 
we must get native leaders if India is to be 
Christianized. 
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VOICE: AN INTERSCHOLASTIC NEWSPAPER, PUBLISHED BY THE STUDENTS OF SHANGHAI 


BAPTIST COLLEGE, IN ENGLISH AND CHINESE. 





THE PICTURE IS OF THE GRADUATING CLASS 
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THE BAPTIST TABERNACLE IN TOKYO, JAPAN 


BETTER CHURCHES IN JAPAN INDISPENSABLE 
THAT IS IF BAPTISTS ARE TO GAIN CONVERTS AND RESPECT 


T is impossible to photograph some 
churches in Japan, because they are so 
dark, dingy and wretched and so situated 
that no film will take an exposure. A 
recent attempt was given up in despair, 
several films having been spoiled. 

It is a fair question, how can Christianity 
become self-supporting in Japan with such 
equipment? The Buddhists are erecting 
modern temples, patterned after the large 
American church buildings, to educate and 
hold their followers, while we Baptists are 
endeavoring to preach Christ in rented 
buildings, huts and hovels, in which a re- 
spectable business man would hesitate to 
keep his automobile or horse. The fact 
that some of these tiny buildings are 
crowded, while listeners hang around the 
windows outside during services, is a 
tribute to the power of the Gospel, but it is 
small credit to us that we handicap our 
message thus at the start. 


Moreover, these huts are not our prop- 
erty. We rent the land and the buildings. 
A promising work is often ruined by a 
capricious landlord who moves the ag- 
gressive religionists out of his property, or 
takes advantage of the rise in numbers to 
raise the rent. True, we may be glad that 
we do not own such structures — but the 
Japanese measure Baptists by them none the 


Tess. 


Thus the work lacks the element of per- 
manency so essential to success. One of 
our churches in Tokyo had to remove four 
times in as many years. Instead of being 
like a tree taking root in a needy place and 
attracting the neighborhood by its shade 
and fruit, it was more like a moving caravan 
connected with a passing show. 

Experience has taught us that hardly 
ever will a self-supporting Japanese iden- 
tify himself with a church which meets in 
a rented shop. The place does not cor- 
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CAN YOU BLAME A JAPANESE FOR NOT INCLINING 
TO WORSHIP IN THIS PLACE 


respond with his ideal of a place 
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Assuredly, a home for a family is no 
more a necessity than a home for a church, 
and one of the main reasons why only 5 
out of 33 churches have reached maturity 
and are doing a church’s work among the 
unevangelized is because all these years 
we have been trying to get along without 
church homes. 

Think of the missionary inconsistency. 
We send out workmen and deny them tools. 
We send preachers and furnish no adequate 
place in which they can preach. 


A PROMISE NOT KEPT 


Eight years ago Rev. William Wynd 
was assured that every effort would be 
made to furnish him the necessary church 
buildings for effective evangelistic work 
in Tokyo. This assurance has not yet 
been realized. Two buildings are needed 
for the Yotsuya and Tsukiji churches, 
each to cost $8,000. For one of them 
$2,000 has been pledged. Will you help 
with the remaining funds needed? 





of worship. The contrast be- 
tween it and the beauty of 
the temple is too great. We 
have 33 churches, and of these 
only 5 are fully assuming their 
own support and contributing 
their share toward evangeliz- 
ing the country. The other 28 
are depending on the American 
churches to support them. 

Some time ago the Japan 
Mission sent a questionnaire 
to the Japanese leaders of the 
denomination asking what we 
could do to help the churches 
under them to attain self- 
support. The answer was, 
* We are the children, and the 
churches in America are our 
parents. If our parents can 
give us the equipment we 
need, we believe in ten years 
most of our churches, if not 
all, will become self-support- 
ing.” 

The equipment to which 
they refer is church buildings, 
which are in Japan an ab- 
solute necessity if our work 
is to have permanency. 
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THIS CHURCH AT KYOTO IS MORE SUITABLE 
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THE NEED OF A CHURCH AT SHIOGAMA 

Twelve thousand people live in Shiogama. 
For six years a Baptist church has been 
worshipping in rented quarters, utterly 
unsuited to its needs. It will require 
$5,000 to buy property and erect an ade- 
quate church building. With these funds 
available, the amount now spent for rent 
for both church and pastor’s residence 
could be released for other work. In two 
years the church adequately housed could 
become absolutely self-supporting. 

The Baptist Church of Yokohama needs 
a new and suitable edifice. For years it 
has been worshipping in an old building, 
unfavorably located and utterly inade- 
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quate for its needs. In view of the stra- 
tegic importance of Yokohama as a city, 
and especially in view of the establishment 
of the new boys’ middle school, a new 
building for the church becomes an im- 
mediate necessity. The church is self- 
supporting and has already purchased a 
fine site in the business section of the city, 
within easy reach of the school property. 
Construction can begin as soon as funds 
are available. The amount needed is 
$25,000, of which approximately $8,000 
has already been pledged. 

Now is the time of times to make a new 
start in Japan, the nation that controls 
the development of the Far East. 


SHALL MISSIONARIES HAVE DECENT HOMES 
A QUESTION THAT OUGHT TO ANSWER ITSELF BUT DOESN’T 


E have sympathized with the home- 
less boys in France — billeted in 
stables, cow sheds, cellars — anywhere so 
long as there was a roof over their heads. 
Do you know that Baptist missionaries 
are living today in mud huts, rude sheds, 
two-room shanties, because our resources 
have not been sufficient to furnish them 
with real homes? 

These conditions ought to be changed 
—they will be changed when Baptists at 
home know the facts. Note these needs: 

Kengtung.— Our most remote station 
in Burma, situated on the China border, 
about fifteen days’ journey from the nearest 
station. Two missionary families there, 
but only one habitable dwelling. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Hanna are living in a house 
made of mats. In addition to being barren 
and depressing, this building with its low 
ceilings and inadequate protection against 
the fierce sun, is a dangerous menace to 
health. Mrs. Hanna has suffered illness 
from the sun-heat in the house. Justice 
to these missionaries and the welfare of 
our work at Kengtung demand that a sub- 
stantial and cheerful residence be erected 
immediately. The amount needed is only 
$4,000. Who will provide Mr. Hanna, 
the grandson of Adoniram Judson, with a 
home? 

Nowgong — in the center of the great tea 
plantations and surrounded hy many in- 


dependent churches, is one of our best 
stations in the Assam Mission. A splendid 
girls’ school is flourishing and the work 
gives every evidence of being established 
on firm and strong foundations. The 
present missionary bungalow was built 
over fifty years ago and is in danger of 
collapse. This should be replaced at once 
by a modern bungalow so that the mis- 
sionary responsible for this vast territory 
may have a comfortable home in which to 
live and do his work. Such a bungalow, 
adapted to the climate, and built so as to 
withstand white ants, with steel frame and 
tile roof, will cost $4,000. 

Pegu— one of our stations in Burma, 
between Rangoon and Mandalay. A little 
box of a house here is absolutely impossible 
for a family. The lower part has been 
boarded up for the missionary’s study. A 
woman missionary has been designated to 
this station for school work. The present 
little house should be turned over to her 
and a bungalow of respectable size built 
for Rev. and Mrs. M. C. Parish, the mis- 
sionaries in charge. 

Sona Bata.— A new missionary bunga- 
low is needed at Sona Bata, in the Belgian 
Congo Mission. The cost of materials 
and construction is not so high in Africa as 
in other countries, and a comfortable, 
livable bungalow can be erected for only 


$2,000. 
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MARCH TOPIC: DEVELOPING SELF-SUPPORT THROUGH 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


1. Sone SERVICE. 

ScRIPTURE READING AND PRAYER. 

3. Tax py LEaApER— Review of Baptist mis- 
sion fields. Ample material for this will 
be found in the new issue of the Guide 
Book. 

4. Brier Appress— The Four-Fold Task of 
Foreign Missions, based on Chap. I in 
“The Gospel of Industry ” and Chap. 
VII in the text-book. 

5. Hymn. 

6. Brier Appress— The Relation Between 
Industrial Missions and Self-support on 


the Foreign Field. This can either be 

given by the pastor or visiting missionary, 

or the leader of the mission study class. 
7. Hymn anp Prayer. 


For program material for this topic, leaders 
should secure well in advance the literature an- 
nounced on page 955 of December Misstons. 
Send to the Literature Department of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Box 41, 
Boston, Mass., or to the Publication Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, 1433 Stevens Building, 16 N. 
State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. What is the name of the new League 
proposed by Mr. McAlpine? 

2. How much does the A. B. W. H. M. S. 
want for school buildings in Central America? 

3. What amount is needed this year to help 
home missionaries meet the H. C. L.? 

4, What are the three immediate needs at 
Wase/a University? 

5. What promise was made to Missionary 
Wynd of Japan that has not been kept? 

6. Where is a matron wanted right away? 

7. What is the amount that must be secured 
in personal gifts over and above apportionments? 

8. What is the name chosen by the Laymen’s 
Committee for its financial drive this year? 

9. What organization cooperates with our 
Foreign Mission Society in Shanghai Baptist 
College? 

10. In what land and place has a non-Christian 
government practically asked the Baptists to 
establish a boys’ school? 

11. What Institution is it proposed to make a 
Memorial to Dr. Mabie? 





12. What two western cities call just now for 
special Home Mission help? 
13. For how much are we asked this fiscal 


year to help restore the scattered Baptist and 
other Protestant churches in France? 


14. How many Negroes are estimated to have 
migrated from the South to the North during 
the past two years? 

15. How many stations and missionaries has 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society? 


16. Where does the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society want to secure a bargain Hospital at 
once? 

17. Of six Burman girls who got high-school 
scholarships from government, how many were 
from our Baptist Mission Schools? 


18. What State has been selected for survey 
and evangelization? 

19. How much is asked for new church edifices 
this year? 

20. What nation is said to control the destinies 
of Asia? 
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The American Baptist Publication Society 
By C. R. BLACKALL, D.D. 






the present interesting junc- 
ture in the history of the 
Society, my mind naturally 
|} turns to the man who, in 

4} God’s Providence, has been 
called to its leadership. In seeking the 
true estimate of his worth, I have turned 
to two recent articles in Missions for 
November: “Our Negro Citizens”? — 
deeply incisive, clean cut, comprehensive, 
without waste of words, utterly free ‘from 
self-gratulation or hint 


for December, and make clear the basis of 
future action. 

One of the marked changes in admin- 
istration is the creation of the Field and 
Bible Department under the direction of 
Rev. Samuel G. Neil. The work of the 
Society will deal more and more with 
Bible work, and with social and temper- 
ance education. 

The department of religious education 
remains under the direction of Dr. W. E. 

Chalmers, and deals 





of superior attain- 
ments, yet full of 
encouragement, and 
full of appreciation of 
the Negro race. A 
highly effective mar- 
shaling of facts that 
needs no added com- 
mentary. Also an 
article on “ Our Latin 
American Missions.” 
It affords me plea- 
sure also to say that 
Dr. Gilbert N. Brink’s 
coming to the Society 
at this time has been 
most cordially wel- 
comed by its entire 
working force, espe- 
cially as represented at 
our Building on Chest- 





with the promotion of 
educational ideals and 
methods. Miss Meme 
Brockway is Superin- 
tendent of the ele- 
mentary department of 
the Sunday schools. 

In view of the confi- 
dent anticipation that 
prohibition will be 
adopted throughoutthe 
country within a short 
time, it has been de- 
cided to discontinue 
the temperance depart- 
ment, which has been 
under the direction of 
Rev. John W. Graves, 
D.D. The main ob- 
jective decided upon 
in prosecution of the 





nut Street. In antici- 
pation of his coming, 
through the admirable direction of our 
Business Manager, Mr. H. V. Meyer, 
certain changes have been brought about 
that will greatly facilitate the work of the 
new Secretary. 

No more important attainment has been 
gained than by the solution of long-stand- 
ing difficulties between our Home Mission 
and Publication Societies that arose 
through the duplication of effort and the 
crossing of purposes, which, however, were 
pursued with good intentions by both 
Societies. The articles of agreement 
reached with unanimity by the Boards of 
both Societies were published in Missions 


GENERAL SECRETARY, GILBERT N. BRINK, D.D. 


temperance work was 
the final and complete 
overthrow of the liquor traffic in the 
United States. To accomplish this two 
lines of attack were employed: First, 
wartime prohibition; second, the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed amendment to the 
federal constitution to write prohibition 
into the constitutional law of the land. 

The Northern Baptist Convention es- 
tablished the social service department, 
which is under the direction of Dr. Samuel 
Z. Batten. According to the agreement 
adopted by the Societies the specific social 
service work hitherto carried on by the 
Publication Society will be transferred to 
the Home Mission Society; social educa- 
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The Publication Society’s Staff of Workers 





Samuel Zane Batten 


tion, however, will continue 
to be a function of the 
Publication Society. 

The Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools work, under the 
direction of Charles A. 
McAlpine, has been emi- 
nently successful. Details 
of this work have been 
given Missrons’ readers at 
various times. 

The book department is 
under the direction of 
Daniel G. Stevens, Ph.D., 
who supervises all the book 
and tract and other stand- 


-ard issues of the Society. 


The Department of Sun- 
day School publications is 


W. E. Chalmers 








Samuel G. Neil 





Daniel G. Stevens 





——— 


J. Foster Wilcox 








Harry V. Meyer . 


in charge of Rev. W. Ed- 
ward Raffety, Ph.D., Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, with staff pic- 
tured on the following page. 

This presents in merest 
outline the varied work that . 
will come under the direc- 
tion of the new General 
Secretary. With the in- 
creased efficiency and 
economy resulting from co- 
ordination of effort, and 
with the strengthening of 
fraternal feeling, there is 
every assurance that the 
great objects for which the 
societies exist will be at- 
tained in a larger degree 
than ever before. 


C. A. McAlpine 
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"Owen C. Brown 


Editor of Adult S.S. 
Publications 


Frank Otis Erb 


Editor Young People’s S. S 
W. Edward Raffety, D.D., Publications 


Editor-in-Chief, S$. S. Publications 











Nan F. Weeks Anna Edith Meyers 
Editor Children’s S. S. Missionary Editor 
Publications 


Meme Brockway 
Supt. Elementary Department 
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en day is just gone and little, 
young New Year is not yet come as I write 
these words of greeting to every woman in our 
big church family who reads these pages and 
leaves the great enterprise behind them. 

May the year be full of the greatness of God — 
the sense of his power and nearness and boundless 
good-will to all mankind. May the purpose and 
plan of Jesus shine with new light and receive 
fresh loyalty. May the presence and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit inspire us all to pray greater 
prayers and ask for more difficult tasks. 

‘ * * * * * 


A letter just received from Miss Colgate tells 
of the passing of one of our strong leaders, Mrs. 
R. R. Reeder of Hastings-on-Hudson. Close 
after the thought of sympathy with her family 
in their bereavement comes the thought of our 
work to which she so unselfishly gave herself. 
Who will, who can fill her place in the associa- 
tion and district organizations in which she had 
so long been a leader? The going of a strong, 
capable spiritual leader is always a summons to 
some other disciple to take up the burden laid 
down and “ carry on ” the work. 

“ Lift high this royal banner, 
It must not, it must not suffer loss.” 
* * * * « 


A letter from Mrs. Bradbury of Amesbury, 
Mass., contained seventeen signed prayer 
pledges, making up the eighty which she set out 
to secure. She writes, “I shall be eighty years 
old Jan. 7th if I live. I am so glad I succeeded 
in getting eighty signers before that date.” 
What sort of missionary societies should we 
have in our churches if each one of us worked 
with such courage and faith? Who follows in 
her train? 

* * * * 

The two Woman’s Missionary Societies are 
working together to double the number of 
women who belong to the Missionary Society, 
and of those who pray for Missions, by seeking 
new recruits. Each woman who enlists one 
new member of the circle and one new inter- 
cessor each year is called a Key Woman. We 
need Key Women in every church and a captain 
of Key Women who will report to the State Re- 
cruiting officer the number of recruits won. Has 
your church Key Women or a Captain of Re- 
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cruits? If not, won’t you write to your State 
Recruiting officer, get the little recruit cards 
and an explanation of the simple yam and start 
things in your church? 

Every woman who comes to the Golden Jubilee 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in 1921 with the record of five 
new members and five intercessors won will be- 
come a Key Woman of the National Jubilee 
and will have her name inscribed in connection 
with the Jubilee building which her District 
will erect out on the Foreign Field. You can 
begin now and make up for lost time. Send 
for the literature and go at it heartily. If twice 
as many women belong@d to the missionary 
society we could do twice as much missionary 
work at home and abroad as we do now. If 
twice as many faithfully prayed, wonderful © 
results would follow. 


* * * * * 


All will be pleased to know that the entire 
first edition of the Book of Remembrance was 
sold by Christmas time. A second edition is 
on the Press and will be ready for delivery soon 
after the first of January. The feature that 
appeals to so many is the lesson on prayer for 
each day of a month. Andrew Murray knows 
how to pray and how to teach others to pray. 
Then too the blank lines on which to write per- 
sonal objects of intercession phases many. One 
Sunday School Teacher is using the little books 
as the basis of four lessons on prayer for her 
class of one hundred women. By ordering in 
quantity each one can have her own copy for 
five cents. Even though late in beginning do 
not hesitate to order the Book of Remembrance, 
to follow our missionaries daily in prayers, and 
to learn more perfectly the art of prayer from a 
great teacher. 


(See Recruiting Corner, page 131.) 
THE LORD’S REMEMBRANCERS 


PRAYER FOR STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 


** Holy Father, who hast chosen us for the King- 
dom of Thy Son and hast lent us to this present age, 
Grant us in our earthen vessels the exceeding great- 
ness of the power which is of God, that in all things 
we may be more than conquerors — pressed on 
every side, yet not straitened; perplexed, yet not 
unto despair; pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten 
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down, yet not destroyed; sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing; poor, yet making many rich; always, in 
this present age, delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake, that the life also of Jesus may be mantfested 
in our mortal flesh, till Christ, who ts our life, shall 
be manifested in glory. 

Now unto Him that is able to guard us from 
stumbling, and to set us before the presence of His 
glory without blemish, in exceeding joy, to the only 
God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
be glory, majesty, dominion and power, before all 
time, and now, and for evermore.” Amen. 





Miss Frances L. Burr, of our Literature 
Department 


Our February Chat 
BY MARTHA H. MACLEISH 


Have you found out yet how interesting this 
year’s five-minute Foreign Mission lessons for 
the Sunday School are? If not, begin next 
Sunday to learn what help and cheer the Gospel 
of Mark is bringing to the people of the Orient. 
Undoubtedly you have seen the announcements 
of lesson stories and posters, collection envelopes 
and Easter programs, but you need to see the 
material itself in order to know how uncommonly 
good itis. There’s plenty of time between now 
and Easter Sunday, April 20, for your school to 
do its share in making the first Easter day after 
the war a real resurrection of faith and love. 

eo = we 


Do not forget that the Day of Prayer for 
Foreign Missions has been moved on one month, 
from the second Friday in February to the 
second Friday in. March. The program, pre- 
pared by Miss Eleanor Mare and edited by Mrs. 
Montgomery, seems better than ever. It is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. As there are 
some responsive readings in it, each woman 
should have a copy. The whole-hearted obser- 
vance of this day by your circle will be a con- 
tribution of real service to the Kingdom. Prayer, 
sincere, earnest, faithful prayer, is a power of 
whose greatness we little dream. If there was 
ever a day when we were thrown back on prayer, 


it is this day. Will you set aside individual 
plans and even at a personal sacrifice observe 
this day? “ The effectual, fervent prayer of a 
righteous (woman) availeth much. ” 

oe * _ * 

And last of all, but certainly not least, don’t 
forget that we are all to do our utmost to help 
bring splendid success to the Great Laymen’s 
Drive which will be undertaken this month. 
It covers two points, the raising, by each church, 
of its full apportionment, and the contribution 
by each person who can afford it of a persona! 
gift commensurate with the Lord’s gifts to that 
person. In this drive everyone can help. Don’t 
wait to be officially appointed, but do your ut- 
most in the spot where you are — Privates con- 
stitute the main body of any army. If the in- 
fantry does not, individually, as well as col- 
lectively, go forward, the battle is lost. Be a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

Notice 

As this copy of Missions reaches the public, 
the Chicago headquarters of our Society will 
be in process of moving from 450 East 30th 
Street, to new quarters down town. The new 
rooms will be at 1433 Stevens Building, 16 N. 
State St., and here the Home Administration 
Department will be most glad to receive its 
friends, not only those of the city and suburbs, 
but those who are passing through. The new 
location is easily reached from all the railway 
stations of the city. The building has one en- 
trance on State Street and another on Wabash 
Ave. It lies between Washington and Madison 
Streets. Come soon to see us, and to get the 
very latest missionary news. 


DAY OF PRAYER— March 14, 1919 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY 


HYMN (SINGING THREE VERSES) 
Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning. 


RESPONSIVE READING 

When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
* with singing; 

Then said they among the heathen, the Lord hath 
-done great things for them. 

= ?—? hath done great things for us; whereof we are 
gla 

Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams in 
the south. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. Psalm CX XVI. 


HYMN (ONE VERSE) 
See from all !ands, from the isles of the ocean, 
Praise to Jehc. vah. ascending on high; 
Fallen are ths engines of war and commotion, 
Shouts of salvation are rending the sky. 
THANKSGIVING 


For Peace. ; 
For the larger vision and deeper purpose given to the 


youth of our day. 
That “ all things work together for good ” to God’s 


people. 


Bataan, 
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READING: THE WAR AND THE KINGDOM. 

Prayers: 

fi For the leaders of our own and allied nations. 

(2) For the reconstruction of desolated Europe. 

(3) For the Christian leaders and workers in Europe, 
and for the commissions from our Christian 
churches who have gone over there to counsel 
or serve. 

(4) That our conquered enemies may learn the spirit 
of democracy and of Christ. 

(5) That we may recognize our spiritual opportuni- 
ties in all lands and “‘ redeem the time.” 

Open my eyes that I may see 
Visions of truth Thou hast for me. 


MARKED ADVANCE IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Prayer for our trained Christian leaders: 

For Ishihara San, soon to complete her course at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, and return to Japan to continue in larger 
measure her work of kindergarten training. 

For Pauline Senn, who after years of training and 
experience in this country, has returned to her 
childhood home for work in our mission at 
Swatow, China. 

For Ma Hla Yin, a Talain, who graduated as nurse 
in the Missouri Baptist Sanitorium two years ago 
and is now at the Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hos- 
pital, Moulmein, Burma. 

For Mellala Beatrice, our first graduate from the 
Women’s Christian College at Madras, teacher at 
Nellore, India. 

For Y Nandamah and Kanthama, our first medical 
graduates, who took the course at the Medical 
College in Ludhiana, North India, and are now at 
work in our Telugu Mission in South India. 

For Anundi and Rachel Thomas and Humitra, effi- 
cient nurses and Bible women at Nowgong, Assam, 

pn and Jointa Villie, matron and Christian leader, 
ray 

For each of these in turn and for other Christian 
leaders of the Orient, 

For the students in Ginling, Madras and Tokyo 
or ma and the Medical Colleges at Canton and 

ellore, 

For the Oriental women in our colleges of the United 
States, (especially for the group of Chimese girls 

. who have been at Hasseltine House.) 

Singing 

** Coming, coming, yes, they are 
Coming, coming from afar.” 

(one verse) 


OUR MISSIONARIES AND THEIR WORK. 
_ Use the following outline of the leaflet “‘ Why the 
Women’s Foreign Society?” having one person 
speak briefly on each theme, with a pause for 
silent or audible prayer before the next topic is 
introduced. 
What ts it? 
Pray that it may truly fulfil its mission. 
What is its field? 
Pray for one missionary in each country named. 
What does it do, and how 
Pray for the Bible women, the Kindergarten, 
Schools, Hospitals, Colleges. 
Singing 
We've a story to tell to the nations 
That shall turn their hearts to the right. 

(One verse) 


Why should the Christian church carry on this work? 
Prayer of thanksgiving for what Christianity has 
done for me. 


Pray 
That the Laymen’s campaign may be successful. 
That the money and energy released with the con- 
clusion of the war may be used in the service of 
Christ. 
That young men and women who gave themselves 
so freely in the years of war miay as freely give 
themselves to the work of missions. 
How much are we willing to sacrifice for Christ? 


(A Responsive Exercise.) 
Leader. Let us#ask ourselves, “ Are we willing to 
Circle. a h “ The G 1 d th 
ircle. To teach “ The Gospel of Work Around the 
World ” to the Sunday Scipcl war 7 


To help in the Laymen’s campaign? 

To lead a Crusader’s Company, a Herald’s Band or 
visit mothers and win Jewels? 

a a mission study class? Lord, make us wil- 
ing! 

L. Are we willing to give money? 

C. That every cent of the church’s apportionment 
may be paid? 

To make an individual thankoffering gift? 

To set aside regularly and definitely the Lord’s por- 
tion of our income? Lord, make us willing! 

L. Are we willing to give prayer? 

C. As members of the League of Intercessors? 

By uniting with others in regular and earnest prayer 
for our missionaries and their work? Lord, make 
us willing! 

. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the 


on. 

C. if Fa Shall ask anything in my name, I will do it. 
—John :13, 

L. And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. 

. For everyone that asketh, receipeth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 

L. If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone, or if he ask a fish, 
will he for a fish give him a serpent? 

C. Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scor- 
pion? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 

eavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him?—Luke XL: 9-13. 


L. Therefore said he unto them, The harvest is 
great, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth 
labourers into his harvest.—Luke X: 2. 


Closing Song 
O Sion, haste thy mission high fulfilling, 
To tell to all the world that God is Light; 
That He who made all nations is not willing 
One soul should perish, lost in shades of night; 
Publish glad tidings; tidings of peace; 
Tidings of Jesus, Redemption and release. 

(Four verses) 


HELPS 


Copies of the Program, one copy free, 10c. per dozen. 

The Book of Remembrance, 8c. each, 75c. per dozen. 

The War and the Kingdom. Free. 

Why the Woman’s Foreign Society. Free. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society and Organized Motherhood. 10c. each. 

Nandamah. 2c. 

Kanigiri Schools. 5c. __ 

The Ministry of the Bible Woman. 2c. 

Our Medical Work in India. 5c. 

Our Medical Work in China. Se. 

Hymns for the Jubilee. (Words only) 50c. per 100. 

Missionary Hymnal (containing words and music of 
these and other missionary hymns) 15c. each. 

Order from the Publication Department, 450 E. 30th 
St., Chicago, II. 


SUGGESTIONS 


While it is not necessary to have any of the above 
listed helps except the program and “‘ Why the Woman’s 
Foreign Society,” both free, it will add much to the 
value of the program if each woman present has a copy 
of the program. ‘The other pamphlets purchased 
should be given out in advance to help women to pray 
more intallignesis. Do not allow them to be read in 
the meeting, which should be entirely given to prayer 
and praise. Fy 

Do not havelong prayers. The three petitions under 
“ Thanksgiving” should be offered by three women. 
Similarly let the five prayers that immediately follow 
be offered by five women. If there is hesitation the 
leader may suggest that “ some one lead us in the first 
prayer,” etc. In some cases it may be advisable to ask 
women in advance to be ready to offer one of these 
prayers. If that is done, give opportunity for volun- 
teer prayers to follow before the next topic leader is 
called for. i : i 

The object of this program is united, persistent, prayer 

It is not ins)2iration, education, or information. 


LET US PRAY 























Field Snap-shots 


Columbia River District has much to be proud 
of. One of its wonder spots is the Wenatchee 
Valley, noted the world over for its apples. 
This past year 12,000 car loads of perfect fruit 
were shipped to all parts of the world. Each 
apple had been inspected, graded, wrapped and 
carefully packed. But the wealth of Columbia 
District cannot all be measured in material 
terms. The picture is a glimpse at some of her 
W. W.G. girls. This chapter voted to give two 
hours of labor in the orchards toward a special 
thank offering. It was impossible for all to be 
in the picture but this group with their pastor 
represent every phase of the apple business — 
picking, sorting. grading packing. This band 
of enthusiastic W. W. G.’s contribute $16 as a 
thank offering in addition to their systematic 
giving through church treasury and missionary 
fund of the chapter. These girls feel that they 
are putting some of their own personal energy 
into the carrying of Christ’s message to those who 
know it not. 

Even the epidemic could not stop Portland 
W. W. G.’s. Miss Minnie Standard, a most 
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efficient associational secretary, was able to 
catalogue groups of ten— organized and un- 
organized, interested and otherwise—and a 
series of eight conferences was held. The city 
W. W. G. council, organized in January, has 
proved a source of great help, inspiration and 
good time. It has served as a cable in bringing 
Portland chapters into closer communication 
with each other and with their associational 
secretary. Portland most heartily recommends 
to other cities a World Wide Guild Council. 


“Step right into our meeting,” 
Said a Guild girl to a friend, 
“>Tis the most attractive evening 
That ever you could spend.” 
(We realize that the spider ’d 
Never get sc many flies 


Had he not a stern conviction 
That it pays to advertise.) 





REPRESENTATIVES OF WENATCHEE CHAPTER, 


HARVESTING THE FAMOUS 


WENATCHEE APPLE 
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She is in the 
Reading Confesf. 


Are you’ 
See W.W.G. Book Shelves. 








Have you advertised the Thank Offering for 
Foreign Missions to be given in February? 
Read Miss Crissman’s article and see what kind 
of “stuff” is in the Washington Guild girls. 
We can’t pick apples now, but everyone of us 
can earn, or save, or go without, something. 
Let’s do it for the girls “‘ over there ”! 


We are indebted to Mrs. Dura Crockett, the 
Editor of “ The Star in the East ” for our Guild 
Tree, and this Reading Contest Girl; also for 
the account of the Haddonfield Guild Chapter. 
These all appeared in the November “ Star” 
and are worthy of a wider reading. Aren’t we 
fortunate to have such artistic and original Guild 
girls as Mrs. Crockett (for she’s only a girl, if 
she is married) and Miss Applegarth— and 
many of you, too! The'W. N. Y. Conference 
brought to light another wonderful poster- 
maker in the person of Miss Marion Miller, who 
was too modest to say in her article entitled, 
“Found,” that the “blue posters” were her 
own make. Let me hear what some of the 
rest of you clever girls are doing. 


I think she is in the Essay Contest, too, and 
that reminds me! Every essay for the com- 
petition must be in the hands of your Associa- 
tion Secretary-Director by FEBRUARY 15. 
Do you know who she is? Find out quick and 
get your essay there a day ahead for a Valen- 
tine. 

“ Whom shali I send, and who will go for me? ” 

“The fields are white already to harvest, but 
the laborers are few.” 

How many of you Worth While Girls will an- 
swer to the calls given below, “‘ Lord, here am I, 
send me.” 


EEF Fit. 


Specific Needs for Foreign Missionaries 


Four doctors and four nurses for our hospitals 
in India. 

Six teachers for India. 

Six Evangelists for India. 

Two teachers, one doctor and one nurse for 
Assam. 

Six teachers for Bengal-Orissa, India. 
buildings but so few teachers! 

An unlimited number of teachers for Burma. 
Need six desperately to send at once. 

A nurse and teacher for Africa. 

Three Nurses for West China. 

One kindergartner, one regular teacher, and 


Fine 
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one Evangelist for East China, this year, and 
one Evangelist every year for the next ten years. 

Four Evangelists for South China. 

One efficient business woman to be secretary 
to Dr. Groesbeck, secretary of the South China 
Conference. Location, Swatow. Need not nec- 
essarily learn Chinese but work in China. 
Needed at once! 

For further particulars write to Miss Helen 
Hunt, Ford Building, Boston. 


Specific Needs for Home Missionaries 


A missionary nurse for Ponce, Porto Rico, 
to take charge of the day nursery and to do 
missionary and nursing work in connection with 
our station. The day nursery is now in charge 
of a native woman, but a nurse is greatly needed 
to direct the work. 

A missionary nurse for an Italian settlement 
in an eastern city. 

A missionary nurse for each of two new set- 
tlements in Indiana. 

Several missionaries for Italian fields in New 
England, Atlantic, and East Central districts. 

Two missionaries — Spanish-speaking — to 
work among Mexicans in the Middle West and 
Arizona. 

Immediate need of a teacher for a small 
primary school for the Crow Indians in Montana. 
She must have an earnest missionary spirit, be 
a good disciplinarian and be interested in the 
Indians. 

Matron for the Murrow Indian Orphanage. 

Five general missionaries for work in western 
States. 

For further particulars write to Mrs.Katherine 
Westfall, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 


FOUND! 
By the W. W. G. girls of Western New York 


at their conference in Buffalo, a wealth of fas- 
cinating literature prepared by our two Woman’s 
Societies! 

How do we know they loved it? Because 
they bought it by the armful to take back to 
their Guilds — $85 worth, and just before 
Christmas, too. 

How did it happen? It didn’t “ happen.” 
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It was the result of up-to-date advertising of 
all wool and yard wide goods. 

Tables of literature were attractively arranged 
in a large, well-lighted room, but girls do not 
buy literature simply because it is arranged at- 
tractively; they must see definite plans for 
using said material, and to that end uses were 
illustrated visually by means of an exhibit de- 
partment. After seeing Miss Applegarth’s stun- 
ning yet perfectly workable ideas for Posters, 
Invitations and Programs, in this year’s Study 
books, you couldn’t resist buying ‘“ Women 
Workers’ and “The Path of Labor.” You 
would need, too, “ Oriental Costumes and How 
to Make Them,” and at least one of the Reading 
Contest books to take to the girls who couldn’t 
come. And then there was that long line of 
blue Posters! You stop to look at one with a 
border of hideous pictures of quack doctors in 
China who make possible 60 percent infant 
mortaiity, contrasted with pictures of our Swa- 
tow Hospital where $25 will endow a bed. As 
you went down the line you discovered Posters 
on each of the objectives, Home and Foreign, 
assigned to the Young Women of W.N. Y. 
These, then, were an elaboration of that huge 
20 ft. sign in the Auditorium, “ We Will Go— 
over the top of a $5,000 Objective; $600 for 
Miss Rumsey’s salary in Seattle; $400 for fur- 
nishing a home in Central America; $380 for 
the Swatow Hospital,” etc. 

Between the pictures in the Posters were 
leaflets, and clippings from Annual Reports, 
“Baptists in World Service,” and “ From 
Ocean to Ocean,” and Suggestions for Program 
Material on sale at the Literature table. 

The Crusader’s Corner was most popular, 
for here was an exhibit of successful bright 
ideas worked out in cardboard and paint by 
Miss Mary Noble and various leaders in the 
District. This created interest in the table of 
Sunday School and Crusader, Herald, and 
Jewel Band helps, in the Junior Study books, 
and Miss Applegarth’s two thrilling new books, 
“Stories for Primaries,” and “Stories for 
Juniors.” The Exhibit idea was a pronounced 
success, but the sellers of literature were on 
their job every minute, and they deserve great 


credit. 
Marion C. MILteER. 


(Children’s World Crusade will appear again in March issue) 
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Carry On 


At the very threshold of a new world era in 
human history, God flings out a challenge 
to his people to go forward in the work of re- 
construction and readjustment, with his banner 
uplifted, with his followers determined that no 
opportunity shall be lost to make him known in 
the hearts of men, and to permeate every activ- 
ity of life with His spirit. 

Through the four years of world struggle be- 
tween nations, men and women have given their 
best, their all, to make the world safe, and to put 
an end to frightfulness and oppression. -Gladly 
have they met the challenge of country to follow 
the flag into the front line of battle, into the 
trenches, the hospitals, into any form of service 
where there was need. The world has been 
vibrant with the spirit of sacrifice and service. 
God calls us in this new era to a greater service 
than that of the battlefield. He has thrown 
wide open the doors and laid dazzling oppor- 
tunities before us. We must be ready to pass 
through these doors and march out behind His 
banner, keeping step with Him just as loyally 
as our boys in khaki followed their captain on 
to victory. 

This is our generation, and if we have any re- 
sponsibility to give the Gospel to others it must 
be a responsibility for those who are living now. 
We must prove worthy of it. We must act and 
act quickly and must form our plans that they 
may be adapted to reach the largest number of 
groups and individuals. There are great gaps 
in our first line trenches because of lack of a 
sufficient number of trained missionaries. There 
is weakness back of the firing line because all of 
our people have not heard God’s challenge and 
many, having heard, have not heeded. If we 
are to win the victory God has promised, every 
one of His soldiers must be in active service. 
As a mighty host we must, with hearts attuned 
to His, step out boldly, and with eyes fixed on 
His battle flag, “ carry on ”’ to victory. 


A Thought Worth While 


Quincy, Mass., Nov. 25, 1918. 


To the President and Trustees of the Training 
School of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 
Dearly Beloved: My thoughts have often gone 
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back to the happy days of long ago (1881), when 
I was a student of the Training School. I have 
wished that I could do more in recognition of the 
love, sympathy and inspiration that have come 
into my life through the instrumentality of the 
School. 

In thankful remembrance of all that the 
School has done for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, and all that it means to me, 
I beg you to accept this gift of a Five-hundred- 
dollar Liberty Bond. I send it as a thank 
offering to the Lord, for the many blessings that 
have come to me during all these years. It is 
my wish that this may constitute a permanent 
fund, known as Anna B. Nilsson Hanson, the 
proceeds to be used for maintaining my room at 
the School, or if proceeds are not needed for this 
purpose, to be applied to any purpose the trus- 
tees may deem wise. Very sincerely yours, 


Mrs. A. P. Hanson. 














Governor’s Residence at Puebla, Mexico, secured 
for a Girls’ School, with Norma! Department 


and Dormitory. Opened Jan. 1, 1919. 
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PROMISING GLIMPSES 


INTO ALL THE WORLD 


“Into all the world,” comes vividly to mind 
as we read in the letter from Miss Louise Carter 
in Santa Ana, El Salvador, Central America: 


“One interesting trip we made was to a spot 
in the river where the women wash. There 
were six of us in the group. We had to cross 
the city and go a little way along the Metapan 
road before arriving at the river. Here we 
found the workers busily engaged — well per- 
haps one might say busily,— they were not 
concerned much as to what hour their work 
might be finished. They were standing knee 
deep in the water of the river, slapping, rubbing 
and pounding the clothes on the heap of rocks 
in front of them which served as a washboard. 
A large grassy space near by was covered with 
sheets, table cloths, wearing apparel, etc. Some 
of the women wore large gourds on their hea s 
to protect them from the hot sun. 

** It was not always necessary that the women 
stand in the water to wash. The city has built 
“ pilas”’ under a roof where the water constantly 
runs from pila to pila and the great danger to 
health is thus avoided. We sang some of the 
same hymns which have been sung in English 
many times to bring men and women to repent- 
ance. These women listened, some earnestly, 
some curiously, but all listened. After the 
singing we visited about among the women, 
leaving God’s Word and some tracts with those 
who could read or had those in their homes who 
could read.” 


And again “Into all the world” comes to 
mind in connection with the Christian Ameri- 
canization program, when in the same letter is 
the following: 

* Several professional men have visited us to 
inquire concerning the work. One gentleman 
wishes his daughters to learn ‘‘ English and em- 
broidery.” 

Such a school was to be opened in January. 


WALK 36 MILES TO CONFERENCE 


Not having even second-class railroad fare, 
ten young men walked from Santa Ana, E] Sal- 
vador, Central America, to Sonsanate, a dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles in order to attend a 
young people’s conference. Distance is no 
barrier to these zealous Christians in Central 
America With their food and clothes tied up 
in cloths they traveled, stopping over night in 
small intervening towns where they preached or 
sang the gospel That the young men are ready 
to share responsibility in Central America was 
expressed by one who said: 

** We do not want to stay outside of the church 
all the time. If we do it will be a church of old 
people. The church needs us; it needs young 
people full of life, energy and ambition. The 
—. needs our new ideas, plans and fellow- 
ship. 
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COOPERATION 


A joint daily vacation Bible school held among 
the Chinese of Oakland, California, was an ex- 
cellent example of cooperation in missions be- 
tween Presbyterians and Baptists. | When 
united efforts are recognized as an important 
outgrowth of the war, is it not possible to extend 
cooperative enterprises into the different phases 
of Christian work? 


SOMEWHERE TO GO 


“We are beginning a new venture. For some 
time it has been a problem where the missionary 
could meet the girls for talks and where the girls 
could go for reading, writing and for little quiet. 
Farrel has no club houses for foreign women, no 
library, in fact, no place except the movies 
where girls can go. Two rooms were available. 
The missionary got into touch with the Amer- 
icanization Committee and it was finally de- 
cided that they rent one room for the men and 
we rent the other. Our room has been fur- 
nished by the members of the East Side Baptist 
Church and books have been donated. — Lulu 
Wimpelberg, missionary among the Slavs, Sharon, 
Penn. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE DAYS 


50-60-70-80 pennies had been dropped into 
the Sunday-school birthday box by a middle- 
aged Rumanian at the mission of Gary, Indiana. 
Laughter and wonder became general. 90-100- 
110-120-130-141. When all was quiet, he said: 
“Today is my birthday and it is 141 days since 
I became a Christian.” 


MOAB 


“Moab has the only Protestant church in a 
territory as large as New York State. There is 
a part of Utah one hundred miles square with 
no Mormon bishop, no Catholic priest and no 
Christian representative. Years ago Mormons 
were sent to this valley to spread their practises 
of polygamy. I saw the ruins of their fort 
which was used as a refuge from the Indians. 
This is a new country and now is the time for 
work to be done.” 


Consider the importance of the influence of 
Miss Grace Newton as general missionary in 
such a needy section of our land! 


Chips From Our Reconstruction Chisel 


Not half our women are awake to the fact 
that we have it within our power to translate 
the Americanization which Uncle Sam is stress- 
ing as a war-reconstruction measure into 
“Christian Americanization” for Kingdom- 
reconstruction. No other master key has ever 
fitted so perfectly into the hearts of our New 
Americans. It rests with the churches to make 
of this mosaic nation one people whose God is 
the Lord; and the talisman is not merely the 
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English language but Christian Brotherhood.! 
Do you not see the opportunity to conserve the 
newly acquired hunger of our foreign-born folk 
for the language of the land and satisfy it, not 
only with English but with the Bread of Life? 
Every woman in the Christian Americanization 
League (under whatever denominational cap- 
tion it may be) definitely pledges herself to 
teach English to at least one foreigner every six 
months, using this “ open, sesame” to enter 
hearts and homes otherwise closed to us and 
performing there the gracious ministries which 
will bring the family into the light of a Christian 
civilization. Those not situated todo the work 
in person may easily secure a proxy through the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 


1 Demands of Peace, written by Mrs. Aitchison, is 
published in a sixteen-page booklet. Copies may be 
secured from B. H. M.S. headquarters, 2969 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago, at three cents each, or 
twenty-five cents per dozen. 


RECRUITING CORNER 


Ho, all ye Recruiting ladies, from the state 
down to the smallest society, come ye to the 
** Corner ” and be reminded that we are now in 
February with less than two months in which 
to “round up” new Recruits for our mis- 
sionary Army! And Intercessors, too! We 
must not forget them. . We never needed prayer 
and pray-ers more than at this blessed moment. 

How many new members did your society 
gain from “Enlistment Week” and simul- 
taneous drives? O, didn’t you have any drives? 
Well, it is not too late now. Have an “ En- 
listment Week ” all “ by your lonesome ” and 
see what happens. We are most anxious to 
know the results of all the drives made for new 
members. Can’t you send a post card to your 
Promotion Secretary, 4341 Baltimore Avenue, 
Philadelphia, and tell her what you gained in 
numbers and in interest, so she can pass the 
word along to our Headquarters-Home and 
Foreign-in Chicago? 

We must begin soon to count up the new mem- 
bers. And how shall we count without numbers, 
and how shall we get numbers without a report? 
Your success, dear Captain, will inspire, your 
failure warn, others. But “ there ain’t going to 
be no” failure, if you plan and pray and work 
for success. 

Do you know what building will be your 
District Jubilee building? If not, you will soon. 
Isn’t it nice that the names of the Key Women 
will be placed in the corner-stone of a Jubilee 
Building or on a Memorial Tablet? Won’t 
you “ get busy ” quickly and secure more Key 
Women to enjoy this honor? There’ll be some 
nice recognition for you too— just wait and 
see. Don’t “fall down on your job”, unless 
you want to be awfully disappointed and sorry 
** when the great Jubilee shall come.” 

Then there are the prizes—turn again to 
November Missions and look in the “Corner ” 
to see what they are. I am wondering which 
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District and State and Association and Church 
will lead all the others in Key Women and new 
members and win the prize. Why not yours? 
To enlist a new member means to gain another 
soldier for Christ’s Army, another pray-er for 
His cause, another giver for His work, another 
joy for you. Yes, and another step toward our 
F, Y. P. Goal of 250,000 women enlisted. 

Come now, let’s try again. Get the complete 
list of all the women in your church and con- 
gregation who are not in your missionary society 
and send your most winning women with the 
most persuasive tongues after them while you 
linger at the Master’s side to pray with patient 
persistence until they are won to our ranks. 
Yours in prayerful remembrance, 


Harriet NEwELu Jones, 
National Promotion Secretary. 


ih 


Prayer Calendar for March 


“Work shall be prayer if all is wrought 
As Thou would’ st have it done, 
And prayer by Thee inspired and taught 
Itself with work is one.”’ 


March 1.— Miss Sammie Harwell, missionary 
among the Spanish-speaking people, 4225 East Ist 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 

March 2.— Miss Nannie M. Locke, missionary 
among the Negroes, 1501 Sweeny Street, Owensboro, 


Kentucky. 
March 3. — Miss Jessie Holman, missionary among 
the ecanesy 370 W. South Street, Longview, Texas. 
March 5.— Miss Sarah Meyers, city missionary 


179 Sullivan St., New York City. 

March 6.— Miss Anna Nelson, missionary among 
the Scandinavians, 535 Bergen Street, New York City. 

March 7.— Miss Clara E. Norcutt, assistant to 
Sr ada Secretary, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chcago, 

inois. 

March 8. — Miss Mildred Crouch, missionary among 
the Indians, Sunlight Mission, Toreva, Arizona. 

March 9. — Mrs. Sarah Germany, missionary among 
the Negroes, 1959 Poydras Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

March 14. — Miss Ethel Fosdick, missionary among 
ve aaa and Jews, 4 Vine Street, Batavia, New 

ork. 

March 16. — Miss Eliza Willsie, teacher among the 
Orientals, 618 Eye Street, Sacramento, California. 

March 17.— Miss Mary C. Ayres, general mission- 
ary, 405 Tilford Building, Portland, Oregon. 

March 18.— Miss Gabriela Jimenez, ygy wd 
among the Spanish-speaking people, Box 145, Guan- 
tanamo, Oriente, Cuba. Miss Carrie Dukes, missionary 
among the Negroes, 41 Leonard Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

March 20. — Miss Martha Troeck, city missionary, 
3938 Hemlock Street, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 

March 21. — Miss Augusta H. E. Stewart, missionary 
among the Slavs, 333 42nd Street, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss Ruby Norton, missionary among the 
Indians, Crow Indian Mission, Pryor, Montana. 

March 23.— Miss Lina J agstrome, missionary 
among the Scandinavians, 1402 Adeline Street, Oak- 
land, California. Miss Anna Brinkman, missionary 
cmuae the Germans, 5807 Whittier Avenue, Cleveland, 

io. 

March 24.— Miss Anna Lukacs, missionary among 
the Hungarians, 328 Grove Street, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut. 

March 26. — Miss May Huston, District Secretary 
for New England, 615 Tilford Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Miss Charlotte Murray, dean of women 
students, Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

March 27. — Miss Olive Warren, missionary among 
= Japanese, 463 Santa Cruz Street, San Pedro, Cal- 
ifornia. 

March 28.— Miss May Covington, missionary 
among Spanish-speaking people, Ap. 28, San Salvador, 
El Salvador, Central America. 
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Candidate Secretary for our Foreign 
Mission Society 


At the quarterly meeting of the Foreign 
Mission Board, held in Chicago, in February, 
1913, it was voted to create a new office of 
Candidate Secretary for the Society, and a 
committee was appointed to find the right man 
for the place. This action was taken after long 
deliberation upon,the whole question of the 
pressing problem of securing properly equipped 
missionaries in sufficient numbers for our 
rapidly developing work. With many gaps 
in our far-flung firing-line caused by death or 
removal, and with many challenging openings 
for new workers, we have been for a year unable 
to secure a sufficient number of volunteers to 
keep up our work, much less to make any 
advance. War conditions cut off our supply 
of volunteers from colleges and seminaries, and 
many who had planned to go out under our 
Board went into government service. The 
need for a candidate secretary was great in 
ordinary times, but in these momentous days 
of world reconstruction, with the multitude of 
Kingdom challenges, and with the prospect of 
widespread interest in new forms of Kingdom 
work on the, part of our best young people, such 
a secretary is indispensable. 

At the Newton Centre Missionary Confer- 
ence between our Foreign Mission Boards and 
representatives from our ten missionary fields, 
the following action was taken:— “ The con- 
ference believes that a selection of candidates 
for missionary service should consist not merely 
in the choice of those who may chance to apply, 
but should include a definite propaganda among 
the young people of our churches and schools, 
by which the intelligent interest of many, and 
the special approbation of some may be at- 
tracted towards this end. Such a propaganda 
will require not less than the full time of a secre- 
tary set apart for such service, but the con- 
ference is convinced that the necessary expense 
will be more than justified.” 


We take pleasure in announcing to the de- 
nomination the election to this important new 
office of Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, at the meeting of 
our Board, December 17, upon the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee of which Prof. Paul 
Monroe of New York was the chairman. This 
action was taken unanimously and enthusiasti- 
cally in the joyous assurance that God had 


providentially given to us an ideal man for this 
great and difficult task. 

Dr. Lerrigo was appointed a missionary of 
the Foreign Mission Society in 1902, and with 
Mrs. Lerrigo sailed for the Philippines in Sep- 
tember of that year. He was stationed at 
Capiz, opening the work at that station and re- 


‘maining there until the spring of 1913, when on 


account of the breakdown of Mrs. Lerrigo’s 
health, he was compelled to return to America. 
In April, 1914, Dr. Lerrigo was appointed Joint 
District Secretary for New England, serving in 
this capacity with conspicuous success until 
January, 1917, when he accepted the position 
of Executive Secretary of the Five Year Pro- 
gram, and for the last year has been one of the 
secretaries of the Committee of Northern Bap- 
tist Laymen. Dr. Lerrigo is a man of rare 
ability and spiritual devotion, and because of 
his wide and rich experience and broad sym- 
pathies will bring to this office exceptional 
qualifications for meeting young people, and 
advising them in regard to the choice of a life 
work and preparation therefor. In this most 
important service with the young men of our 
colleges, theological seminaries and churches, 
he will be able to render valuable service to the 
entire denomination as well as to the Society 
of which he is an officer. 

Because of the transfer of Mr. Huntington 
from the Foreign Department to the Treasury 
Department, the election of Dr. Lerrigo does 
not increase the secretarial staff of the Foreign 
Society. 

As representative of the denomination, Dr. 
Lerrigo expects to sail in the very near future 
for France, to be closely associated with Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin College, 
in special service for the Y. M. C. A. It is 
expected that before many months he will re- 
turn and begin his work as Candidate Secre- 
tary. 

For this important service abroad, and the 
great new task in our country to which we have 
called Dr. Lerrigo, we bespeak the heartiest 
and most prayerful interest of our entire con- 
stituency. Let us make Dr. Lerrigo the special 
object of prayer in these astonishing and crucial 
days, that to his splendid powers may be added 
the constant guidance and_help of the Spirit of 
God. 

HErBert Jupson Wuire, 
Chairman of the Board. 
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